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And morning dew, and summer rain, 
A little emb!em of that river, 
canes ————__—__—— Which flows in Paradise, for ever! 
SONGS OF THE SEA NYMPHS, —-_ 

And Scenes in Fairy Land, by 'T. Millar. “TO BE CONTINUED.” | 
Mr, Millar is a basket-maker, and soothes the hour of labour by the com- I know not whether Beelzebub ever contributes in person to the Ma- 
position of verse: we are not sare that the good citizens of Nottingham | $8imes—we all kuow that he writes by proxy in one or two of them— 
will reward his strains by either reading them or praising them; yet we but were he to do so, there is not the shadow of # doubt upon my mind | 
think they might do both without being charged with an over zeal in pa- but that he would break off bis article with a “ To be continued,” in italic | 
tronage. We would advise them to read the last song of thislittle book | characters, between brackets. It is an odious phrase, and worthy of all 
first; and when pleased with the author's feeling, make an experiment {"eProbation, tbat “ to be continued.” T bate it as f do the gentleman I 
on the ‘ Songs of the Sea Nymphs,’ or the ‘ Scenes in Fairy Land,’ there | have just uamed. I eschew it as [do—not Satan, but the euthor of Sa-! 
is considerable freedom of fancy and splendour of description. We sub- | ‘82884 all his works. How many Magazine readers has it prepared | 
join the song :— for St. Lukes; how many Magazine proprietors has it committed to the | 
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| (hough the climate of the Llinois was wholesome, mild, and invigorating, 
| yet these advantages of nature were useless without the labour of the 


hands of man; and, amongst roving Indians, and gouging backwoods- 


_men, labourers there were none. ‘The disadvantages of the inland situa- 


tion of the settlement became very soon apparent; the influx of emi- 
grants from England, after the first season, beceme materially diminish- 
ed; the lands in which the capital of the projectors of the settlement 
had been exteusively invested, remained unsold, and Mr. Birkbeck was 
already Cispirited at the prospects of his family. ‘These consisted of 
several sons and daughters, grown up, and all educated in the utmost de- 
gree of refinement. Mr. Birkbeck being himself a widower, apparently 
about fifty years of age. Another circumstance was thought to have 
added much to the mortification produced by the failure of his projects, 
being no other than a disappointment in love, which, even at that late 


I gazed upon hersilent face, 
But death had rested there, 
And on her marble cheek | dropt 
A burning heart-wrung tear; 
And every breast was sobbing loud, 


Fleet; how many innocent Magazines themselves has it caused to be 


thers of periodical literature! Oh; you “ never ending, still beginning” 
writers, who, like the evil genius that haunted Brutus, cannot leave us 
at Sardes without promising to be with us again at Philippi, were there 
any wholesome discipline in the commonwealth of letters, a winter in 


gathered prematurely to the Spectators and Tatlers, and the other fa-| of this strange occurrence was a Miss A 


Withia that mournful cot, 


I thought my bleeding heart would break, 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I saw her settled eye-lids shade 
Those orbs of softest blue, 

Which beam'da welcome when we met, 
Where dark trees closely grew ; 

I saw hev auburn ringlets lie, 
And have not vet forgot, 





Siberia, anda speech of Sir Charles Wetherell daily, would be the sure 
| recompense of your misdeeds! [ wish I were an autocrat for your sakes. 
| Willingly would I see the British constitution overturned to reach you. 
| To your accomplices—I mean those who print and those who read you | 
|} —I bear no malice. To the former[ wish a cell and a keeper; to the 
| latter the guardianship of my Lord High Chancellor, the proper pro- 
| tector of unhappy individuals whose foreheads are inclined to the hori- | 
| zon atthe angle of hopeless idiocy. Are you wise, Mr. Editor! Let not 
| the wisdom of Solomon, edged with the wit of Swiit, prevail on you to | 





period of his life, had affected him in a remarkable degree. The object 
, a lady of the Jewish per- 
suasion, who had accompanied bis femily from England. She possessed 
very brilliant conversational talents; and whether specially engaged to 
the’ patriarch of the party, it is certain, that when the lady announced 
her intention to enter into a matrimonial connection with Mr. F——, 
the companion and co-partner of the journey, the most inveterate hos- 
tility, which time appeared in no wise to abate, was the consequeuce 
upon the part of the elder rival. In due time, however, the bright-eyed 
Jewess consigned her charms to the younger of these competitors,— 
maugre his wife in England. This affair contributed very greatly to the 
disadvantages of the settlement, substituting the most inveterate hostility 
for that co-operation of plan, which, in so retired a situation, Was essen- 
tially required for success. In this state of things, about five years wore 
on, the set@ement becoming gradually more deserted and impoverished, 





How once I stole a waving tress— | send (hat paper to the press which, like a scorpion with a sting in its tail, | until at length = instalments yee pee the pines error no 
Butah! they knew me not. | concludes with a “to Le continacd.” To the flames with itincontinently, | beck, being una Ne to be paid. the entire Pale fc eng on. 

‘ or the tenure of your chair is not worth a week's purchase. Let any, Veroment of the United States; the ruin of bis family w © 
I saw those lips I oft had kiss’d, | devil take it, but the printer’s devil. Were itan essay of my Lord Ve-| quence of this too sanguine speculation; and his own unfortunate end, 
Like faded roses tie, ur { , me i in the waters of the Wabash, completed what Mr. Cobbett bas too truly 


rulam, your Magazine would aot survive it. For myself, at least, I hate | 
itas did Herace gerlic,—Voltaire, Piron,—Mirabeau, a bishop; I abbor | 
itas churchmen do Cobbett, and the boroughmongers the memory of) 
Jeremy Bentham. ‘ To le continued,” is at the bottom of half our cala- 
mities. The Irish tithe-system was tolerable watil Mr. Stanley informed | 
us that it was ‘‘to be continued;"’ the aggravating feature of the Marquis 
,of Londonrderry’s fooleries in the House of Lords is, that from session | 
| to session, and from night to night, they are ‘‘ te be continued ;”” we shud- | 
der at the thoughts of an Easter pantomime, because we know, by sad | 
}experience, that for nearly half the season taey are sure “to Le conti- | 
° )mued;"’ the knock of our tailor with hie bill pierees us through and | 
| through Jike a drawn sword, for no other reason but our conviction that | 
day after day, until the rascal is paid, il is ‘to be continued ;" we could | 
Where once they bloom’d—I saw no more: / endure one day, or even two, of that fellow with the monkey and hur-| 
But ah! they knew me not. | dygurdy, but what uncenters and unmane us is our consciousness that, | 
oh | 4 me we assassinate gr or prpente ry assassination, aa var | 
x is far more certain ‘to be contanued,”’ than our practice of breakfasting 
THE SYLVAN BROOK. lon dining. I could go on through balf the pia that afflict hemantiy | | 
By Mrs. Fletcher, (late Miss Jewsbury.) but of all ear grievances of the ‘to be continued” class. there is none so| 
- {hard to bear as an article in a Magazine; for which reason it is, Mr. | 
Yate ar eager te 3 slo } | Editor, that this paper, like the rottenborougk system, and (I think I may 
From yonder mountain's beatin) nook ; jena) ine Bonne © 5 te ba .codtinued” 
And many a mossy bank to lave ; M pA nat 
Small, yet embracing smaller rills, Tr 7 ’ 
The dancing daughter of the bills. A VISIT TO THE ILLINOIS. 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


When, in the year 1817, the political dissatisfaction of the people of | 
England induced great numbers of our most intelligent and wealthy | 
farmers from the southern counties to take refuge in the western wortd, 


I gazed upon her cold white breast, 
And gavéa deep, deep sigh ; 

I thought how once that bosom beat 
When seated in her grot, 

And I recall’d my broken yow—- 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I bent to kiss her placid brow, 
All eyes on me did gaze, 

Save those which had for ever closed 
Their brightly piercing rays; 

1 saw them strew around her bier 
Wild flowers, and knew the spot, 





Nameless to me, yet not unnamed 

By others, as thou leap’st along, 

But sweeter far the accents framed 

By thine own wild and murmuring tongue; 


called ‘the melancholy history of Mr. Birkbeck.” 
About two miles from Wanborouglh was the skeleton of another town, 


| called Alhion, in the centre of the lands of Mr. Flower. This town 


consisted of a few straggling log hats, with two or three houses built of 
stone, a brick tavern and two well supplied stores, wilh several inferior 
whiskey shops. Beyond this the place did not appear to advance, and 
a deficiency of water, none being found at a depth of one hundred and 
twenty feet, rendered its progress extremely dubious. This town, how- 
ever, was otherwise in a well chosen situation, being upon an elevated 
ridge, and the spot healthy in the highest degree. Mr. Flower had the 
misfortune to become very uvpopular amongst the backwoodsmen of 
the neighbuurhood, for which there appeared certainly to be no founda- 
tion, other than the anomaly of a wealthy proprietor, living in some ap- 
pearance of refinement, amongst a lawless and Tartar population. In 
any of the older settlements of the Union, this gentleman would have 
been much respected for his intelligence, enterprise, and wealth; but 

ere the most lawless outrages were committed upon his property. Va- 
rious were the attempts to burn down bis dwelling-hoase. At length, the 
murder of bis younger son completed the list of his misfortunes, and bis 
death occurred in circumstances little less lamentable than that of bis un- 
fortunate neighbour. 

Avout two miles westward from Albion, is the village Prairie, the pro- 
perty of another wealthy speculator from the city of London. ‘This 
gentleman had been a merchant tailorin the city, who, being known to 
the family of Mr. B., and an admirer of one of his accomplished daugh- 


| ters, conceived the romantic notion of going out with the party to Ameri- 


ca, in hopes of being rendered happy in her possession, in the tranquil 
solitudes of the Hlinois. For some time after his arrival upon the Prai- 
ries, the worthy man prosecuted his enclosures of land and bis suit with 


For Fancy on thy pebbled beach 
Hears lovely legends in that speech. 


Young look’st thou, as if born to-day, 
Yet tell’st thou imni* :norial tales 

Of deeds and manners passed away 
From these dark hills and bloomy vales: 
You church and yew, that old appear, 
Have risen both since thou wert here. 


Old peasants pass (hee with a staff— 

Old peasants with long silver hair; 

Long since, thy waters heard their laugh, 
And knew their feet, as children fair; 
Yet here hath age bot seeming sway, 
"Tis thou art old, bright thing, not they. 


The shadowing oak, whose tuft-clad root 
Hath been su long the angler’s haunt, 
And village miastrel’s, with his flute 
Preparing for the Sabbath-chaunt ;— 
That aged oak—that patriarch-tree— 

Is but a child in years, to thee. 


The fields and banks that bound thy path. 
They, of the ancient earth, have changed: 
The landmark, and the harvest, bath, 
The lord and serf, been oft estranged ;— 
The memory of most is gone, 

Thou, as of old, art smiling on. 


The sighs of grieving hearts are fled; 
The hopes and vows of lovers—where? 
I sea the household of the dead 

Lie near me, and | answer—there ; 
Forgotten there a thousand lives :— 
The tiny rivulet survives! 


Yet be it so, dear Sylvan Brook, 

And flow along as heretofore ; 

And let each heart, as in a book, 

Read in thy bosom, tales of yore; 

And sing thou on, till sun and moon 

Fall fromthe heavens,—thy own sweet tune, 


Flow on, and bathe each wilding flower 
That lives, and dies, and lives again; 
Flow on, blessed by the vernal shower, 


| from the real or imaginary evils of their native land, I was then, though | the fair lady with uncommon perseverance, not perceiving how com- 
little more than a youth, amongst the crowds who were hurrying to the | mon it is for weak-minded men to be led about the world in triumph by 





| 


} Upon the prairies of Ilinois, though amongst the most refined and mng- | 
| nificent virgin scenery of nature, eminently fitted for the retirement of 
sree scholar and the man of contemplation, was removed, as it were, be- 


western Elysium. 


| feeble-minded women. After some montis, an accidental circumstance 


I do not propose here to describe the thousand times deseribed voyage | opened the eyes of the astonished gentleman trom London. A party bad 
across the Atlantic Ocean, nor the cities, roads, and taverns of the! been formed for the purpose of visiting Vincennes, an ancient French 
Union; nor the peculiarities of the people, country, laws, manners, or| settlement, about twenty-five miles from the Eoglish Prairie, in which 
natural productions; nor, indeed, to dwell upon any foreign metter what- | were included Mr. L. and ibe lady of his love. During the ride, the 


ever, in this narrative; proposing solely to exhibit, as throagh a tele- 


usual course of indifferent civility had been manifested by the lady, 


scope, a distant community of English men and manners in the bosom! when, upon arriving at the tavern at Vincennes, and the party being dis- 


of the woods and prairies of the [linois. 

The person who first directed the attention of emigrants tothe natural 
meadows of the western settlements of America, was Mr. Morris Birk- | 
beck, a gentleman farmer from Wanborough, in Sussex, whose travels | 
and scientific wrilings are well known in the literature of this coantry. | 
Upon my arrival, in the following year, at the settlement in the Illinois, 
I found that this gentleman had fixed his residence upon the edge of an) 
extensive and very beautiful prairie, having made large purchases of 
land, both woodland and prairie; and he had at that time built a sub- 
stantial Jog-house, planted an orchard and garden, and enclosed and 
ploughed about fifty acres of prairie land. He had also taid ont the | 
scite of a future town, ealled Wanborough, but which, at that time, con- 
sisted of only afew straggling log-cabins. His views were apparently 
grasping and ambitious; for, with a capital altogether inferior to so ex- 
tensive a design, he had petitioned the government of the United States, 
to grant him a tract of country more than thirty two miles square. In-' 
deed, many circumstances induced to the belief, that personal dissatisfac 
tion with his station upon the political ladder in England, and a belief 
of his ability to ascend to a great height upon it in a foreign country, 
had been his principal motives for emigrating to America. Nor is it out | 


| of the course of human feeling, that such should have been his expecta- | 


tions; for the opposition to a tyrannical government does not so oftet | 
proceed from motives of generous commisseration with the victims of 
oppression, as from a selfish and envious resentment of the power to op- 
press; nor is it material, perhaps, whether envy or humanity be the 
means implanted in our nature, to counteract the evil intentions of ar- 
bitrary power. Whatever might have been the designs of Mr. Birkbeck, | 
itis certain that imagination entered too much into the composition of | 
his mind, for their well-directed accomplishment. And his settlement | 





yond the ways of men: being more than forty miles from the river na- 


persed into the different apsrtinents of the house, L. overheard the dam- 
st! of his heart inquire from another lady of the party, “ | wonder what 
that tailor follows me about so for?” Andoh! whata thunderbolt was 
that! In three days poor L. disappeared from the Prairies, travelled with 
all haste to New York, and embarked for England, where he is cutting 
cloth to this day in the city of London. His enclosures, garden, and 
frame-buildings were all deserted, and leit to the wolves and the Back- 


woodsmen, and the cause of the disappearauce of L. from the Prairies 


was longa secretof state. It was afterwards maintained that L. wasa 
greater man thaa Lord Byron, for when Byron, upon a similar occasion, 
overheard the contemptuons expression about “ the lume boy,” it appears 
that he only ran to Newstead, whilst L. ran a thousand miles across the 
continent of America, and clear across the great Atlantic Ocean, 
Seattered round the various Prairies, were many other English settlers 
of note, amongst whom was Mr. Hunt, brother to the member for Pres- 
ton. Unlike his brother, he had the misfortune to be dumb from his in- 
fancy, but was a manof tremendous muscular power, and a scientific 
bruiser. Among the Backwoodsmen the superiority of the system of 
boxing, over their ferocious method of gouging and biting, was much 
disputed, and a trial with Mr. Hunt was very eagerly coveted by “ the 
best men” amongst these worthies. QOne day, a very famous man of this 
deseription, in passing near the cabin of Mr. Hunt, pereeived him in the 
act of ploughing in a neighbouring field, and thereupun le got across the 
fence, for the purpose of provoking a quarrel. As he advanced, it hap- 
pened that some derangement in the tackle of his plough, compelled 
Hunt to stop the team, and being aman of a very passionate temper, 
he was seen to level one of the horses with a blow of his fist. Upon 
this, the backwoodsman hastily turned back, and re-crossed the fence ; 
and from that time it was observed, that nothing more was said upon the 
superiority of the gougers. Hunt soon afierwards died at this settlement. 
About nine miles from Albion, and upon the Wabash river, was the 
town of Harmony, a German settlement, under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. Rapp. The settlers consisted of many hundreds of persons, of eve- 


j Vigation of the Ohio; almost a thousand miles from the Atlantic sea-| ry variety of age, trade, and profession ; and, by an exeellent system of 

board; and thus excluded altogether from this money-getting world. | management, and the artful manner in whieh the people were kept in ig- 
| Though the prairies consisted of land of a high degree of fertility, and \ norance of the language and free institutions of the people around them, 
+ Rn r o 
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wonders were here effected in the way of agricultural improvements, and 
the useful manufactures. It resembled a scene in Germany, to view the 
church, the dwelling-houses, and the mill, with the dress, mauners, and 
boorish Teniers-like appearance of the people at Harmony. It is, indeed, 
one of the most desirable peculiarities of the United States, that the trav- 
eller, in his rout. occasionally views the transplanted people, scenery, 
and manners, of all the European countries. As Harmony is a miniature 

ieture in Germany, the vine-growers at Venay, upon the Ohio river, ex- 
bibit the simplicity of Switzerland; and, descending to the lower region 
of the Mississippi, fora hundred miles, the sugar district of Louisiana pre- 
serves the language and manners of France. Harmony was, at length, 

urchased by Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, a gentieman whose schemes, 
or the welfare of his fellow men, appear to embrace all the hemispheres. 
He purchased the lands, towns, mills, and other appurtenances of the 

lace, for the sum of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars; the two 
bells in the church alone being estimated at the sum of six thousand dol- 
lars: and here this worthy man commenced his plan of labor co-operation. 
He did not, however, calculate sufficiently upon the difference of the ha- 
bits and manners of the people of whom his settlement was composed, 
from those of his German predecessors at Harmony; for high-spirited 
and unsettled republicans were soon found to be very different materials 
from German beasts cf burthen. Discontent and discord soon hecame 
the prevailing characteristic of the place ; and Mr. Owen, having aban- 
doned his injudicious purchase at Harmony, has returned to the sphere 
where the efforts of the man of philanthropy are a thousand times more 
required. 

It was the greatest disadvantage of the prairie settlements to be filled 
with a class of persons altogether unsuited, from previous habits of life, 
to undergo the privations and labours peculiar toa new country. The 
glowing descriptions of the prairies of the Illinois, when read in a draw- 
ing-room in Bond-street or the Regent’s Park, are certainly calculated 
to excite the most rapturous anticipations, and numbers of persons who 
were already in possession of elegance and luxury at home. yet encoun- 
tered the toils and privations of the sea and Jand to reach the E!] Dorado 
of the Ilinois. ‘These adventurers forgot that the conveniences of life 
are altogether unattainable in a new country, and that the charms of the 
finest natural scenery disappear in a few days or weeks, whilst toil and 
hunger, and repining after home, endure to the end of the days of man. 
Thus amongst the settlers in these wilds were Londoners of every grade, 
publishers, painters, stock-brokers, lawyers, bankers, cousins to a lord, 
and every variety of men who could least be expected to be found in the 
land of jabour. The greater proportion of these persons soon tound 
themselves with exhausted means, the illusion wearing away, and them- 
selves disappointed and dejected at the prospect of a perpetual contin- 
vance in this, now tothem a Siberian exile. Others, more prudent and 
wealthy, returned, disgusted and disappointed, to their native country, 
convinced that there is a time and a place for all things, and that transi- 
tory causes of discontent ought not to induce the man, possessed of a 
luxurious native home, to abandon his position in society, and fly to the 
wilds and golitudes of a foreign land. 

Still the scenery ofthese prairies is most sublime and impressive, and 
to atraveller who has journeyed for days through the monotonous and 
gloomy roads of a woodland country, the first view of these wide exten- 
ding meadows is enchanting in the highest degree. The scene is pictur- 
esque and magnificent: the prairies, undulating and rolling away for miles, 
combining the grandeur of the ocean with the beauty of an English park. 
The prairies are of various extent; three of the largest class being up- 
wards of fifty mules in circumference : but these, from the deficiency of 
timber, are uninhabitable, excepting at the edges of the woods, by which 
they are surrounded: and from this circumstance, great bodies of land, 
comprising a considerable portion of the state of Illinois, will for ages re- 
main uncultivated. The land is generally fertile and water is invaria- 
bly found a few feet below the surface of the ground. And thusa settler, 
who pitches his tent at the edge of the woods, possesses the conveni 
ence of timber for fencing, building, and firewood, and enjoys a ready 
made farm upon the prairie. The origin of these singular meadows is an 
object of much controversy ; some naturalists having conjectured them 
to be the bottoms of lakes of the antedeluvian world; but this opinion is 
not supported by appearances, there being no deposit of marine remains, 
nor is there any appearance of the banks, which to enclose the water, 
must have risen many feet above the surface of the lake, whereas the 
woods are usually upona level with the prairie. The more common 
conjecture assigns as their origin the annual burning of the woods by the 
Indians, for the purpose of enclosing the deer; but many striking objec- 
tions occur to this theory, for it is still the custom of the Indians to burn 
other tracts of country for similar purposes without any material injury 
to the woods, nor is it easy to determine upon this ground why other 
tracts are not found to be divested of their natural timber, there being no 
prairies in all the great regions of the continent, eastward of the Ohio 
river. It is, therefore, difficult to assign any satisfactory conjecture for 
the origin of these natura! meadows, and they have probably existed in 
their present condition since the creation of the world, a variation 
in the works of nature similar to the oasis of the deserts of Arabia. 
They are covered with a rough natural grass, which grows to the height 
of six feet, and matted roots of this grass make the first ploughing of the 
prairies a most difficult operation, but the soil is afterwards remarkably 
easy of cultivation, being invariably a rich vegetable mould. ‘The pro- 
ductions consist of Indian corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco; but owing 
to the deficiency of negro labour, [llinois being amongst the free states 
of the Union, cotton and tobacco is only partially cultivated, and corn 
and wheat forin the staple productions of the state. The fields of Indian 


tently occupied in tying up some choice pheasant-eyed pinks in one of 
the flower-knots, that he had not beard the quiet pacing of our steeds, 
but came forward as quickly as was compatible with the state of limbs, 
crippled by rheumatic gout, to admit and welcome his visitors with 
something beyond rustic courtesy. ; 

“Ab, Hallings!” said my friend, cordially shaking hands with his 
humble acquaintance, whose countenance brightened with pleasure at 
the kind greeting,—* here you are at your favourite work ; no wonder 
your garden is celebrated for the most beautiful flowers in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The cottage parlour containeé the unusual luxury of a sofa, from 
which Mrs. Hallings affected to brush, with her snowy apron, the dust 
that could scarce have been perceptible to “‘ mieroscopic eye,” as she 
courteously begged us to be seated; and her husband, as he shook up 
one of the end cushions to make the corner seat, into which L—— bad 
thrown himself, more commodious, said, smiling, as he addressed him- 
self to me,—‘* You may well wonder to see such a piece of furniture in 
a poor man’s house, sir, but my poor master had it put for me into my 
own room at the Halli, when I had my first fit of the gout there, and we 
made shift to buy it, and a few others of the old things that were so na- 
tural to us, when ail was sold;’ and the old man’s speech, that had 
begun cheerfully, ended in a deep sigh. 

“ Ah, Hallings! I wish with all my heart more had fallen to your share 
of the venerable relics that fell into far other bands at that revolting 
sale,” observed L , echoing the faithful servant's sigh ; ‘ but I love 
to look at those few familiar things you have saved from the unhallowed 
hands of indifference. 

My friend had noticed in the looks and tone of Hallings, and even in 
his wife’s, during the few moments she had remained with us, a troubled 
and sorrowful expression, far different from the placid cheerfulness with 
which they had been wont to receive him, since Time had mellowed 
their affliction tor those they had served with lifelong fidelity ; andeven 
from the tender seriousness of their manners, when reverting (as it was 
their delight to do) to the revered memories of the departed, and the 
fond ones of days that were gone. 





to disturb the serenity of his worthy friends, the old man shook his head 
in mournful affirmation of the implied suspicion ; and, aftera moment’s 
pause to subdue the tremor of his voice, answered,—‘ Oh, sir! Lam 
ashamed you should see how my poor wife and I are overcome by the 
work which has been going on for this last fortnight, and to which almost 
the finishing-strokhe bas been put this very day. And I, old fool that I 
am! have hardly been able to keep away from the place, sir! though 
every stroke of the masons seemed like a blow upon my heart, andevery 
stone that fell, like a drop of blood from it. And poor Celia! though 
she kept at home, could hear the sounds even here. Grief has sharp 
ears, sir.” 

“Ah, is it even so, my good friend?” said L , affected even to 
tears. ‘I have been away from home almost this month, you know; I 
had not heard what was going on. So then the old Hallisno more? I 
have looked my last at its venerable walls. Would I had returned a 
few days earlier—in time to have seen but one fragment standing.” 

“That you may do yet, sir! that you may do yet,” sobbed out the 
old servant, with a burst of now uncontrolled feeling; ‘‘ one fragment is 
still standing, half of the south gable, and a part of the north side wall, 
—just the corner of one chamber, with the bit of flooring hanging to 
it. My master’s own chamber, sir, and the chair in which he died 
stood in that very corner, on those crazy boards that will be down to- 
morrow.” 

“Then, Hallings, I must go this very evening—this very moment, to 
take my farewell look at all that remains—that last remaining portion so 
sacred to my feelings and to yours.” 

“ What has become of old Ralph and the tortoise, Hallings?”’ asked 
L 


“The gold-fish of course have been long destroyed, for I see the little 
basin with its small fountain is quite choked up with dead leaves and 
rubbish.” 

‘Mr. Heneage Devereux took out the gold-fish, sir, the week after my 
master’s death,” replied the old butler; ‘(but the tortoise had buried 
himself for the winter; and when be crawled out the spring afterwards, 








andToften found him out of the water, and making his way about the 


and he—for Ralph is living, sir, and you will see him presenily—he and 
the old raven were the only livng creatures, beside the birds, that did 
not desert the poor old place—except myself indeed. 


for his food, and now he is almost always here, and hides, himself for the | 
most part inthe great bay-tree there inthe corner, where part of the | 
north gable is still standing.” 


fully (though almost unconsciously) avoiding to tread the beds it skirted, 
as if they were still filled with choice flowers, or fragrant and aromatic 
herbs, or matted hoops, or hand-glasses guarding the rarer or tenderer 
plants, bulbs, and auriculas. once (L observed) the pride of that 
small garden. The form ofthose fair fiower-knots were still discernible 
from their edgings of thrift, box, daisy, London pride, now grown, how- | 
| ever, into perfect hedges, where still untrampled, or into ragged bushes, 
| still indicating the once clipt line of geometrical exactness, as each bed 








corn present a magnificent appearance, and, both in utility and beauty of | radiated toa centre, where lay the little basin with its fairy fountain, be- 


appearance, this invaluable plant is the pride and glory of the continent 
of America, and the first of the gifts of providence in every country, 
the climate of which favours its production. The atmosphere of the 
Illinois is remarkably pure and salubrious, being free from moisture and 


fore alluded to. Some large stone flower-pots, green and discoloured 
with dampand weather stains, were still standing round in mockery of 
decoration. From two or three shot up a luxuriant growth of common 
weeds; in one, a beautiful foxglove, exulting as it were in plebeian 


the variations of temperature so common in the states to the eastward | pride and brilliancy over its aristocratical neighbour in an adjoining | ‘6M Ce" ; ee 
of the Alleghany mountains. ‘To natives of England the effect of this | vase, a delicate and sickly Persian lilac, whose pensile sprays drooped | With his, but having also undergone the touchstone of affliction. 
dry and equable climate is observed to be very salubrious, old persons | langnidly even under their scanty growth of yellow leaves and pale and | 


being here very rapidly freed from long affections ot rheumatism, paral- | stunted blossoms. 
ysis, and other disorders iucident to our damp and unexhilarating cli- 
The remarkable clearness of the atmosphere adds much to the 
beauty of the scenery upon these wide extended prairies, and nothing 
even in the mixed landscapes of England, can compare with the splen- 
dour and solemnity of the seene when the descending sun mantles these 


mate. 


| 


| the moss-grown path. 





On L—'s gently hinting his fear that some recent cause had arisen | 


,as he stopt to take a melancholy survey of the altered scene. | 


: nen | 
As he spoke, we coasted leisurely along the hedgeside walk, as care- “life when their parents paid the debt of nature. 





| 
| 


} 
| 


| 


and took to his old haunt in the basin, one would have supposed he found | «} 


out the change that had taken place, for the creature was quite restless ; | qtated even in that Jong past day,) and contrast them with our modern 


} 


garden, asif in search of something; and fora longtime, old Ralph | ex 


the remaining corner of the end gable. The eyes of my companions 
seemed drawn by sympathetic impulse towards that forlorn remnant; 
and, callingto mind the words of Hallings, Lwas at no lossto account 
for the deep and sorrowful interest with which they dwelt upon it. Af.- 
ter a long pause, a look of intelligence passed between them, and the 
old man, first breaking silence, said, with a deep sigh,—*‘ That is the 
very place, sir! The very spot where I stood by the easy-chairin 
which my dear master breathed his last, his head supported on my 
shoulder.” 

“ And it was there you found him, was it not, Hallings, when’’—— 

“ Yes, sir! yes! there, in that very spot, from whence, as you see, he 
could just reach the mantle shelf, where stood’’—But here the old ser- 
vant stopt abruptly, glancing towards mea look of troubled conscious- 
ness, and L——, hastening to relieve his embarrassment, said, ‘‘ Fear 
nothing, good Hallings, from my friend Hervey here! He is one from 
whom I have no secrets—who would feel as you and I do on the subject 
of your thoughts, if he were acquainted with it. But neither you nor 
I must now dwell onit longer. You have said it, Hallings— God is 
merciful!’ To him we commit the issue. And now, a long farewell to 
Devereux Hall!” 

Cuap. IL. 

Our ride home—our pleasant moonlight ride! was performed almost 
in silence. My friend's thoughts were busy with sad and tender recol- 
lections, and mine with the scene trom whence we came, and the per- 
sons and circumstances I had heard so tenderly spoken of, and myste- 
riously alluded to. ‘I must hear more before I sleep,” was my inward 
soliloquy, as we reined up our steeds at the lodge gate; and forthwith I 
obtained a promise from L that,he would gratify my curiosity before 
we retired forthe night. My fair hostess was able and willing to contri- 
bute her share of intormation on a subject not less interesting to her than 
to her husband; and from their mutual reminiscences I made outa little 
history of the last Devereux, uneventful indeed for the most part, and 
not perfectly explanatory in its latter details, but such a one as may be 
listened to without impatience by the indulgent hearer, who has accom- 
panied me unwearied in my pilgrimage to the cottage of Matthew Hall- 
ings, and to the desolated site where so lately stood the venerable fabric 
of Devereux Hall. 


The late Mr. Devereux, and his sister, said my friend, were the only 
children of Roger Devereux, Esquire and Dame Ethelred, his wife, 
whose venerable and dignified old age I well remember, for it was ex- 
tended to such a patriarchal term, that “the young folks,” (as they were 
wont to term theirson and daughter“ the young Squireand Miss,” as Mr. 
Reginald and Miss Devereux were called by the servants and tenantry,) 
had attained—jhe former to the mature age of fifty years—the latter to 
that of forty-eight, before the dutiful children were ca!led on to pay the 
last duties to these dear and honourable parents, to whom they had been 
children indeed—in a sense of the word little understood in our day of 
enlightened liberality, when, for the most part, the obsolete virtues that 
were then thought beautiful and becoming in the filial character, (defe- 
rential tenderness and submissive duty,) are cast aside with other an- 
tique trumpery, and triumphantly superseded by the improved system 
of tamiliar intercourse, on terms of perfect equality, friendly and confi- 
dential, or cold and ceremonious, according to the character and circum- 
stances of the parties, whose filial and parental relations, iike those of 
‘the beasts that perish,” appear to cease with the flight of the young 
brood, or the sprouting of its pen-feathers. 1 can remember that when 
I was an idle boy, the antiquated fashions of Devereux Hall sometimes 
excited in me “a laughing devil,” that was scarcely repressed by the 
frowning of my anxious mother, or my own profound veneration for our 





/excellent friends and neighbours—end that the wicked spirit had nearly 


got the better of me on more than one oceasion, when Mrs Devereux 
would tenderly censure for ** youthful heedlessness or imprudence,”’ the 
sedate spinster whose years outnumbered those of my own mother, or 
when Mr. Reginald, while undergoing his seventh annual attack of gout, 
was alluded to as ‘the dear boy,” hy his sympathizing father. But if 
my boyish mirth was sometimes excited by these and such hike innocent 
and natural incongruities, far other feelings—such as J firmly believe 
have been happily influential in the formation of my character—were of- 
tener awakened in me, by the example, early witnessed at the dear old 
Hall, of tender union, pure morality. and genuine Christianity. And 
nen T look back upon those old times and antiquated manners, (anti- 
times and modern code, Lam disposed to think we have gained less by 
ploding the stateliness and formality of our ancestors, than we have 
lost in degenerating from their high-toned politeness, and true English 
hospitality into fashionable ease, often (in the higher ranks especially) 


‘ I could never | amountipg to vulgarity, anda style of living with which it would be ab- 
keep away from it a whole day together, and I used to come here to feed | curd to connect the idea of social intercuurse. 


old Ralph too; for it was long before we could lure him to the cottage | gentry of England have been long a deterior 


But, in fact, the country 
ated, and will soon be 


an extinct species. The last perfect specimens within my knowledge 


| were the late possessors of Devereux Hall. 


I have told you that Mr. Devereux and his sister were far advanced in 
Both were single also, 
asthey continued to the last bour of their inseparable companionship ; 
for, though “ the young Squire” bad been early wedded to the choice of 
his heart, and the selected of his parents—a fair and gentle being, who 


| was transplanted to her husband’s home, and taken to the bosom of his 
| family, only to win for herself its tender affection and undenying remem- 
| brance—before the expiation of the nuptial year, the young wife and 
| her new-born son slept in the vault of the Devereux, and her sorrowing 


husband (in this instance only resisting the gently implied wishes of bis 
parents) could never be prevailed on to contract a second marriage. 

His sister-——the faithful sharer of all his joys and sorrows—was to him 
as a consoling angel in the season of his sore calamity. Her mind (the 


| stronger of the two) was the support of his in its great trial, and her heart, 


tender as ever beat in a woman's breast, was turned to finer sympathy 


Eleanor Devereux had been wooed and won with the parental sanction 


Here and there, within the flower-knots, bloomed a | —bhad loved tenderly—had trusted nobly—would have wedded splen- 
tuftof double white narcissus, struggling through grass and matted vege- | didly, in the world’s acceptation. 
tation. Some tall fris’s, white lilies, and other hardy flowers, had also , tied, the suspicions of her anxious father were awakened by certain un- 
shot up into beauty or fair promise; but the elegant moss-rose drooped guarded expressions of his future son-in-law, which led to serious inves- 
tu the earth, as if in sorrow, and its half-blighted buds lay cankering on , tigation on the part of Mr. Devereux, and a reluctant, but unqualified 
The scene, desolate as it was, would still have avowal, of more than scepticism on the most sacred subject, from him to 


But before the irrevocable knot was 








vast meadows with a crimson light, and the belt of the woods is darken- | been one of beanty in decay, had the work of destruction been wrought | Whom the truly Christian parent was about to commit the earthly wel- 
ing in the shades of evening. | by Time's defacing fingers” only; but man’s more desecrating touch fare of his beloved child, and perhaps her eternal interests. Mr. Deve- 

The preseace of human society and labours of a dense population | was too perceptible there; and, independently of peculiarcircumstances | reux shrank not for a moment from the fulfilment of the duty imposed 
ajone are wanting to render these regions a paradise—the garden of the | and associations, there is a wide difference between the pleasing melan- | on him by this painful discovery. But when he imparted it to his dar- 
western world. Inthe recollections of a chequered life there are few | choly which loves to meditate among ivyed and moss-grown ruins, and | ling, and required from her the sacrifice of those innocent bopes which 
scenes and times to which my memory reverts with more satisfaction than | that painful feeling with which we contemplate the newness of untimely had grown up under the fullest sanction of parental encouragement, the 





the years which I have spent upon the magnificent prairies and in the | desolation. Jt wasa ghastly sight even to a stranger’s eye, that of the , utmost exertions of manly fortitude, based on Christian principle, alone 
gaping void left along one entire side of the little garden, by the demo- , evabled him to persevere in his painful duty. ‘There was no passionate 

lition of the old mansion; and the dreary effect of that blank exposure | remonstrance, no resisting wilfulness, no ebullition of violent feeling, on 
was not alittle heightened by the contrasting incongruity of the pros- the part of the mild and right-minded Eleanor; but the quivering lip, 
| pect beyond, where the great gateway to what had been the principal | the swimming upraised eye, the voice that faltered and failed in its en- 


Italian climate of the Llinois. 
——— 


DEVEREUX HALL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“Do you remember that pretty cotiage we passed in our ride round 


Silvermead, last Tuesday ?” enquired my friend L 
as we were mounting our horses for an equestrian lounge. 

ressed for time that evening, or I should have liked to show y 
aterior oi the little dwelling, and to nave introduced you to its 
humble owners, who are old friends of mine, and not the Jeastres 
on my list. What say you, shall we take the ‘ Peasaot’s Nest’ 
round to-day?" The proposal met my willing acquiescence, and 
hour's quiet amble through a richly wooded, and beautifully diversif 
art of the country, brought us to a short straight lane, half embower 
y luxuriant hedges on either side, and (except a half-worn cart track) 
carpeted with the greenest and softest turf, which terminated in a gate- 
way toa small meadow, and in a low green wicket in the centre of a 
sweet-brier hedge; behind which, and two intervening flower-knots on 
either side the neat gravel-walk, stood the little dwelling which had at- 
tracted my attention on a former day, by its air of peculiar neatne 
comfort, and even rustic elegance. is thatched roof, (a masterpi 
rural art,) had just acquired the rich mellowness of tone which pr 
the duller hue of decay, and when the last rays of a golden sunset touch- 
ed it in flickering patches through the dark foilage of overhanging elms 
it harmonized, and almost blended in brilliancy of colour, with the 
brightest blossonis of the budlieh, which, overtopping its fellow-trailers 





an 


seemed aspiring to meet and dally with the sunbeams, and almost to | 


rival them with its topaz stars. 
The master of the cottage—a respectable-looking old man—was in- 


' 
, some days ago, | which the lion couchant of the Devereus’s still ke 
“We were 


in onr | avenue of ma 


| entrance court stood perfeetly isolated and entire. 


generation to generation had built there unmolested, were fast assem- 


| pressive sadness of that scene and hour. 
We were now standing on the lime and brick-strewn site of what gd 
informed me) had been the Library. 





| it was of those few square yards of flooring, that a part of the gable, in- | complete 


| thee, my child! my child!” 
On either side, the ballustraded wall was wholly removed, so that the | man’s nature delayed Eleanor’s final decision, speciously whispering to 
pected | eye ranged on, unimpeded but by the solitary gateway,downatriple | her heart the possible blessedness of converting darkness into light, by 

gaificent elms, in whose tall topsthe dark people, who from | the influence of holy example, and love’s unwearying persuasiveness. 


i 


The beautiful gate | deavour to articulate her acquiescence to the required sacrifice—this 
| of iron open work closed between the massy side pillars, on each of | voiceless eloquence went to the father’s heart, and his tears mingled with 
| pt watch and ward as | hers as he clasped her to bis breast, inwardly ejaculating, almost in the 
| proudly as when that gate had unclosed in the last reiguof the Tudors words of the prophet king— Would to God { could suffer alone for 


ou the | to adinit a royal visitant and her courtly train. 
worthy 


For a while the hopeful tenderness of wo- 


But the parental guardian was near, to suggest io her the dangerous fal- 


ed | bling for the night. The mingled sounds of their hoarse cawing, and | lacy of that fond illusion, and Eleanor’s love, though true and tender as 
ed | the rustling of innumerable wings, added in no slight degree to the im- | ever woman fell, was not the binding, all-engrossing passion, " Which 


refuses to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he rever so wisely,” 
She wept and spoke not, but retired to her chamber, and for that day 


All around us, the vaults and | was seen no more; but the next morning brought her to ber parents’ feet, 
cellarage below were laid open to view through the bare rafters, from | with a colourless cheek indeed, but alook of such heavenly composure 
| whence the flooring and pavement had been removed; but the boards as seemed reflected from the source of light to which she had resorted in 
ss and | were not yet torn up from that one small spot—so small in its unwalled | her hour of mental darkness and distress; and though she hid her face on 
ece of | exposure, which had been so recently an apartment of noble dimensions, | ber mother's lap, and her soft voice trembled in uttering the deeisive 
ecedes | furnished with the collected wisdom of successive ages! At one end! 


words, they were spoken—the renunciation was made—and the sacrifice 
How dear it cost her, was known only to God and her own 


| cluding astack of chimneys, was stilistanding. We stood on the hearth- | heart; for, having renoanced (as it then seemed to her) every view of 


the naked wall, vawned a corresponding aperture, belonging to the up- 


which had been rent away with the side and partition walls, all but a 


smal! portion, which hung slanting from a few rafters still adhering to | 


stone of what had been the Library fire-place ; and high above us, in | earthly happiness for herself, she devoted herself the more assiduously to 


promote that of her parents and her brother, and of every living creature 


per chamber, which had been Mr. Devereux’s bed-room, the flooring of | within the sphere of her benign influence, till at last, and by insensible 


degrees, she became blessed in the co.\sciousness of blessing, and never 


for one moment of her after life did she repent the act of thet hour, the 











Che Albion. 
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1832. 


sharp agony of which had left behind it “‘ Peace which passeth under-| The great difference betwixt the principle of these parties, it is need- 
standing.’ —But from thenceforth the lot of Eleanor Devereux was one | less to dwell upon more minutely. One great distinction not to be over- 
of fixed celibacy. Hers were not transferable affections; and however, | looked, is that, whilst the republicans of the American school lay it down 
for her sake, the fond parents might have wished it otherwise, they could | asa rule to support their views merely by the weapons of argument and 
ill resist the pleading of the dutiful child, who only prayed to be allowed | free discussion, their brethren avow, that their best hopes are placed in 
to cleave to them, ard them only, and to her dear brother, in this life, as | exciting the people to rise against what they please to call the aristocra- 
she hoped to be reunited to them in eternity. So it came to pass that | cy, of not only the higher but the middle classes. Lafayette says, “I 
the elder branch of the House ot Devereux was destined to become ex- | am a republican, but my duty is to bow to the prevalent opinion of my 
tinct, when the bachelor brother and his maiden sister were removed | countrymen, as it is felt and expressed by the majority. That majority 
from the Hall of their ancestors to the family burying-place, in the chan-| has declared fora monarchy. I submitted and aided in uplifting the 
cel of their parish church, | Duke of Orleans to the throne. [am still republican,—still profess my 
After the year of mourning and seclusion, religiously observed by Mr. | principles upon paper and by word. Whilst in act, every one shall find 
Reginald and his sister, for the loss of their last surviving parent, all | mea monarchist, that is loyal, and no plotter.” 
things at the Hal! fell into their former course, and, save the diminution / Thus Lafayette, Carrel, and the republicans of their party deny any 
of the family circle, and that the places of the reverend elders at the bos-} participation in the insurrection of the 5th and 6th of June. Both, indeed, 
pitable board were now filled by their filial successors, little change was | especially the latter, have been circumstantially charged with abetting 
perceptible to readmitted guests; and the brother and sister resumed it. But both deny, and both are worthy of belief. Revealments made 
those habits of social intercourse with the large and respectable surround- | in late trials, have come to corroborate their assertion. For instance, 
ing neighbourhood, which it bad been the pleasure and principle of their | in the trial of the ‘ Corsaire,” newspaper, it was proved, that the famous 
parents to maintain, as in like manner devolved upon them by the exam- | Vidocg, together with his entire gang of the secret police, were engaged, 





—— — 


bly, and were examining the decorations, when they were struck with a 
gigantic statue of Public Order, placed by the side of the president's 
chair. What emblem, think you, this said goddess carried in her hand ? 
An olive branch, say you. No such thing, but a bit, a bridle-bit, large as 
life and gilt, with curb and appendages. ‘‘ Powr le cout c'est trop fort.’ 

‘‘ This is too bad,” cried the speciators, even though they were of the 
juste milieu. Monsieur D'Argout endeavoured to defend his emblems; 
but despite his taste, he was obliged to order the bit to be erased. So 
much for the esprit of the ministre des travauz publics.— Monthly Magazine. 

—>— 


LIVES OF THE POLISH HEROES. 


Plutarch somewhere relates that a stranger, on passing the pillar, 
erected on the spot where the three hundred Spartans fell at Thermo- 
poly, expressed his surprise at seeing it unadorned by an inscription. 
Their names and the manner of their death, said a Lacedetwnonian, live 
inthe grateful recollection of a whole people. One of the first lessons 
of memory that our mothers teach us, is to repeat them by heart. Such 
an example is, indeed, worthy the imitation of the Polish mothers of the 
present, day—and equally imperishable wiil be the names of those brave 





ple of revered progenitors. 
The Devereux had been at one time the wealthiest, as they continued | rection. It is well known, that the great cause of disaster was, the lift- | 
to be the most ancient family io their part of the country; and on the ing up a pole with a bonnet rouge upon it, which, could have been the act | 
succession of the last lineal descendant to the inheritance of his forefa- | only of the republican admirers of 1791. And the apparition of this san- | 
thers, the same liberality, and even stately hospitality. characterized the , guinary emblem it was, that disgusted the national guard, and made them 
general establishment aad style of entertainment at Devereux Hall, as | abandon the procession. Had they remained, the regular military or) 
had distinguished it under the rule of many preceding generations. Far) the police dared not do as they did, viz. provoke the crowd by a wan- | 
less did it enter into the contemplation of the last Devereux to diminish | ton charge, and thus precipitate the metroplis into the horrors of | 
aught of the munifivent charities which had so long dispensed comfort | civil war. 
and gladnéss, not only among the dependants of the family, and the When the chambers meet, we shall know more of these events, and 
peasantry on their estate, but in every poor man’s cottage for many | 


disguised in these troubles, and exerted themselves to promote the insur- ; spirits whoso nobly offered themselves up to martyrdom in the cause of 


Polish liberty and independence. 

Every thing eonnected with this unhappy but heroic land, continues 
to excite, as it should do, the most intense feeling of curiosity and inte- 
rest. The sketches | have supplied, are not} bope, uninteresting in 
themselves; but they will,l[am sure, come with an additional charm 
upon the reader, when he finds they treatof Polish character and Polish 
adventure. 


SOWENSKI,—GENERAL OF BRIGADE. 
Joseph Sowenski, descended of a noble though impoverished family, 


miles around the venerable Hall. ‘The bounteous stream flowed in its 
several channels with unabated regularity, and little was it suspected by 
any of those who shared as friends or dependants in its diffusive plen- 
teousness, that the waters at the source were already shrunken, and 
threatened with fatal diversion from their ancient coarses. 

Yet such was the melancholy fact, though known only to Mr. Deve- 


reux, his confidential man of law, and his distant relation, Mr. Heneage | 


Devereux, of whom you may remember Old Hallings made mention in 
terms of no special reverence, while we stood among the ruing of the 
demolished mansion. The man has been indeed a serpent in the bosom 
of his noble unsuspecting kinsman. 


| of their secret or fortuitous causes. Suffice it for the present to know, | was born in Poland in 1779. Ata very early age he manifested an in- 


that the French public have already changed their opinion on the sub- 
ject, and have already recoiled from thei¢ sudden adhesion to the go- 
vernment and disgust of the opposition, to the very inverse of these 
sentiments. In fact, the Parisians have learned to distinguish betwixt 


the two classes of republicans. and have restored their respect to the one, | 


whilst the other still remains the object of alienation and abhorrence. 


_clination for the profession of arms; and as Poland possessed at that 
time no special military school, the young Sowenski was sent to pro- 

| secute his studies at one of the first military academies in the Prussian 
dominions. 

Already at that period he had evinced a marked predilection for 

| mathematics, when, therefore, it became necessary to select the branch 


There exists a striking proof of what I assert in the verdicts given at| of the service to which he would in future devote himself, his choice 
| the late assizes. The Tribune and the National were both indicted and | fell on the artillery, and he accordingly entered the school of that arm. 
brought to trial; the latter, though the organ of the more moderate re-| On completing his course of studies, which be had prosecuted with 

publicans, had articles inculpated, which were much stronger in indig- | the most indefatigable activity, his zeal, his capacity, and perseverance, 
/nant terms, than even the Tribune; so much so, that the penalty de-| elicited the admiration of his instructors, who recenmended him fora 


Very distantly related to the family of Devereux Hall, and still less ; manded against the editor of the National, was death. The same jury | commission in the foot artillery. As Poland at the time was without a 


a kin by congeniality of character to its respected possessors, between | tried both. Yetthe Tribune was condemned without mercy, whilst the 
them and Mr. Heneage Devereux little social intercourse bad at any | National was acquitted apon every court. This is exclaimed against by 
time beeu kept up, though, unfortunately for my venerable friend, com- | the ministerial journals, as the reverse of justice. And, perhaps, legally 


political existence, possessing neither army nor Gencrals,she had no 
means of rendering thetalents of ber sons useful. Sowenski, in conse- 
quence, entered the Prussian service. 


munication on matters of business became but toc frequent between , speaking, it is. But considered rationally, the juries showed signs of! During the brilliant campaign of 1809, Sowenski displayed in the pre- 
him and his wily kiosman, who acquired over him a strange and at the | fully comprebending their duties and position. They condemned the | sence of the enemy, an intrepidity equal to the capacity he had given 


time inexplicable ascendancy ; inexplicable evento Mrs. Eleanor, whose | organ of anarchy and of 1791, though it presched its doctrines with | 
stronger mind (had she been early aware of her brother's circumstances) | some kind of moderation, whilst the National, which preached its | 
might have counteracted the influence so banefully exerted on his teebler doctrine of a theoretic and practical republic, with a violence propor- 
character. | tioned to its convictions, was greeted by a verdict of acquittal, liberty 
But loving her, dearly as ever brother loved the dearest sister—che-. to pursue the course of its free, indeed, but not anarchic speculations. 
rishing her as the inestimable companion—the faithful friend—almost | ‘This declared schism betwixt the two republican parties isto be hailed 
the guardian angel of his life, Mr. Devereux’s affection lacked that per. and welcomed by all friends of liberty and order, since it reduces the 
fect confidence which “ casteth out fear;” for, strange as was (he anoma- | mere anarchists to insignificance, and deprives them of the support of 
ly, from some instinctive sense of weakness and inferiority, be stood in | honourable and high characters. It renders most unlikely any attempts 
awe of the opinion of that gentle being, whose tenderness and devotion | at popular insurrection, and, by thus securing tranquility, it leaves tle 
to him were almost deferential. Motives of tenderness towards her—a_publie mind free and unagitated, to entertain and discuss the opinions 
desire to spare her the participation of his corroding cares, had doubtless | that are preseuted. It may be long ere France shall adopt a republican 
their share in his ill-tarred system of concealment—and having no other | constitution, it may be, that she will never do so, but it is of the greatest 
confidential friend ahd adviser, so it was that he became the prey—alas! | importance, that a party of theoretic republicans should be formed, in 
I fear the victin—of his calculating, unprincipled relation. 'the first place, to offer council to the monarchic government, ard to 
I cannot detail tos you—for all such are unknown to me—the minute | abet the development and progress of truly popular institutions; and se- 
and particular circumstance of those pecuniary transactions between | condly, that there may be a party ready, in case of a new political con- 
my old friend and Mr. Heneage Devereux, which ended in results so | vulsion, to stand forth and prevent the dissolutiou of society, or its fall 
fatal to the former; but I have reason to believe that Mr. Heneage, who | into the hands of the anarchists. 
had accumulated copsiderable wealth in mercantile speculations, found) — it may, indeed, be asserted, that republicanism should be crushed and 
means in the first place to possess himself of certain bond debts and | cut away like a canker, with the knife of persecution in every monar- 


proufs of at school; there were few better acquainted with the theory of 
his arms, and none evinced more sang froid when it became necessary to 
come to practice in the field. Prussia was then at war with a formidable 
adversary. The French were advancing, preceded by the terror of 
their name and the brilliant reputation of Napoleon. The recollec- 
tion of his recent conquests, had spread demoralization through the 
Prussian ranks. But the confidence of Sowenski was not shaken; and 
although his personal and politica! sympathies were all for the enemy, 
he not only faithfully fulfilled all his military duties, but displayed a 
daring bravery, that attracted the attention of the French themselves. 
On this occasion he was decorated by the king with the cross of Com- 
mander of the Order of Merit, a decoration rarely given to subaltern 
officers. 

But Sowenski felt that his talents should be exerted in a better cause ; 
he, therefore, quitted the Prussian service. In 1809 at the head of a 
battery of Polish artillery he was presert at all the actions in that cam- 
paign, and greatly distinguished himself. Endowed with a sound mind, 
and anheroic calmness, he had often those bold inspirations which de- 
cide great enterprises. Obeyed by his artillerymen as a father by his 
children, tis battery resembled a family. Affable and condescending 
in the extreme, his fine qualities conciliated the affection of all around 





considerable mortgages on the property, incurred by the father and | chic state. Noram I prepared here to support logically, that it might 
grandfather of Mr. Devereux, as the pressure of the times or untoward , not be for the interest of said monarchy zo to do, were the thing possi- | 
casualties forced upob them the alternative of so burdening tke femily | ble; or, could it be hoped by severity to extinguish certain sentiments. | 
property, or the more energetic measure of wise and timely retrench-| But as this is not possible, and as sincerity would increase the noxious | 
ment. Mr. Devereux’s legal adviser was undoubtedly in the interest of | sentiment and the professors of it, the evil must be tolerated. Of course, | 
his speculating kinsman, whose primary object was to secure to himself | [ am speaking of France. 
the reversion of the family property, the entail of which ended with the | The ministerialists applaud this division of the republicans. They think | 
late possessors. And Mr. Heneage was well aware that he had no_ it will weaken those parties. It will, no doubt, forthe present. But the | 
chance of being voluntarily selected as the heir of the Devereux’s. object of the country, or with every philanthropist, is not, certainly, for 
Not only bad there been a long subsisting estrangement between the | the present, that any such party should continue (o exist, to be repre- | 
anc.eni stock and that distant ranch from which Mr. Heneage derived | sented, and t» bring its views and its sagacity to increase tbe political | 
his descent, though a frigid intercourse was formally kept up by visits at | wisdom of the epoch. 
stated periods, and letters of ceremony as occasion called for them; but| ‘The general tendency of parties, indeed, in France, has of late been to | 
on the part of the late Mr. Devereux there was evidently a degreee of | subdivide. Let us take the Chamber of Deputies for example, and its | 





him; and the grief of the army was universal, when at the battle of 
Mozaisk, his leg was carried off by acannon-ball. His active career in 
the field thus closed, he was obliged to resign himself to the service of 
theory and instruction. Appointed Lieut.-Colonel, Chevalier of the 
Polish Order Vertuti Militari, and officer of the Legion of Honour, So- 
wenski remained in the corps of invalids till the year 1816, when he 
was taken from it by the Emperor Alexander, and appointed colonel and 
director of the School of Application, just founded by that monarch at 
Warsaw. 

The revolution of the 29th of November, found him still invested with 
these functions on the memorable night, in which the Belvidere palace 
was attacked. The young cadets of the School of Application, hear- 
ing the report of musketry, wished to force the gates of the establishment, 
in order to join the patriots on the outside, 


instinctive repuguance towards his distant relation, which would have | original compactments of right, centre, and lett. The right may be said! Sowenski totally unprepared, and ignorant of the object of the insur- 


amoutted to aversion, bad his kindly and gentle nature been capable of | to contain two shades of opinion, the stubborn Cartists, and those wil- | 
so unchristian-like a feeling. No two characters could heve been more | ling to be reconciled to the present monarch. The centre contain two 


rectionary movement, fearful, moreover, in case cf failure, of drawing 
down upon his pupils the wrath of the grand duke, threw himself at 


dissimilar than these two kinsmen, I have already dwelt affectionately | or three shades, the doctrinaires at one extremity, then the Périerises, and | their feet, and supplicated them to wait till the following morning. “ To- 








on the amiability of Mr. Devereux. I have also touched on its slight 
alloy—a degree of moral weakness, in part doubtless inherent in his na- 
ture, but which, from the circumstances of his life and long indulgence 


| (he Bonapartists (likely to rally to Dupin). ‘The left contains the mo- 


narchic and the republican oppositionists, Odillon Barrott seeking to 
head the first, though flung by necessity and by the tide of circumstances 


of his tastes and feelings, had grown into constitutional infirmity, which | back upon his more violent neighbours. 


made him an easy prey to the bold and designing. 
Mr. Devereux’s manners and habits were those of refined 


acute by some points to a degree of sickliness. His very person was 
cast as if for an appropriate mould toenshrine this tine frame of moral 


feet of almost feminine moulding,—while those of Cousin Heneage! 





from the vice-like grasp of that coarse bony hand, that looked capable 
of crushing itto atoms, together with the large mourning ring on the lit- 
tle finger, the oval of which, set with diamonds, encircled a groundwork 
of fair silky hair, bearing the device of an urnand a wee 


small brilliants.—[ To be Continued. } 


—f 
FRENCH AFFAIRS. 


LETTER FROM Pakis. ¢ 
Paris, September 15th. 


How have I seen the slender fingers of my dear old friend shrink |, 
} 
: ; . 
| with the other. He presses Guizot upon Dupin, Dupin upon such of the 


This great subdivision of pariies, which would constitute the torce of a 


party, proves but a source of perplexity and weakness to Louis Philippe. 
He does not know where to look, on whom to choose. Mutual jealou- 


nies hele ‘ : : : , | sies prevent the different coteries from uniting; the king is without influ- 
organization. Small, delicate, beautifully proportioned, with hands and | ence to overcome these obstacles. 


Whilst to offend one, by preferring 
the other, createshim as many enemies as friends. Thus, Dupin will not 
ake the ministry in conjunction with Guizot or De Broglie. Nor will 
Barrot and Dupin. ‘The king presses upon each the necessity of uniting 


Carlists as have been converted. But by no means can he succeed in 


ping willow, of | putting them together. Louis Philippe is thus to be pitied and excused in 


certain respects for keeping a ministry at the head of affairs, contempti- 
ble for their incapacity and their lack of influence. The loss of Perier 
is irreparable. His genius and character did work a kind of fusion, or, 
at feast, commanded respect. The doctrinaires dared not opvose him, 
though he gave them no employ. And Dupin could but show ill humour, 


The events of the 5th and Gth of June did immense harm to the repub. ; without letting it assume the acerbity of opposition 


lican party. The entire blame of the insarrection was laid apon them; | 
and thty were accused of being able to support their political opinions | 


only by bloodshed and conspiracy. All the middle and commercial 


Where Louis Philippe, however, was decidedly and irrevocably 
wrong was, that, although knowing the counsellors around him to be 
mere men of straw, he still listened to their adulatory and absurd coun- 


classes, together with the national guard, that had looked with feelings | cils, and dared to take such extra-legal steps, asto declare martial law 


of alienation towards the government of the juste milieu, previous to the 
epoch in question, were led to rally to it by the events in question. 
Such a lavishing of blood to no purpose, angered every rational mind 
against the promoters of the movement; and Paris, instead of being indig- 
nant at the martial law proclaimed, and the councils of war, was rather 
inclined to applaud these anti-consiitutional acts as measures of just se- 
verity, 

With the lapse of time, however, divers circamstances have come to 
light, which have meterially altered the public judgment, But ere en- 
tering ‘upon these, it is necessary to premise, thet republicanism in 
France is divided into two distinct sects and parties. ‘These are the old 
republicans of 1791, admirers not only of democracy, but democracy in 
actiow, ruling by popular terror, lopping off aristocratic heads, and 


astoanding the world by their cruelty and valour. Besides these, there | 


ate the theoretic republicans, who propose the American constitution as 
‘their model, who wish to have two chambers, the first based upon 
‘the possession of considerable property, and who, in consequence, are 
ready to admit the aristocracy of wealth, at least, amongst the elements 
ofthe constitution. They demand an elective president, in other words, 


and place Paris in a state of siege. True although it,be, that these mea- 
sures did not at first excite indignation, except from the sufferers, stiil, 
| now that people have come calmly to reflect on the coup d'état, (for it was 
| nothing less) and on the source from whence its author derived bis 
| power, the circumstances, causes censure, and disgust. It strikes, not 
only as the insolence of a parcenue, but the ingratitude ofa demagogue, 
ithat has juggled himself into authority, and converted the rods of a tri- 
bute into the iron sceptre of a despot. 

Unfortunately, the king of the French is not in a position to jude of 
this flux and reflux of public opinion. His presence in the streets has 
never excited enthusiasm tor or against him, The election being con- 
fined to those proprietors that pay £15 a year taxes, is no berometer 

‘either. And, although the tone of the public journals might warn bin, 
| as the serving government capnot preserve one on its side, except it be 
| of their own creation, yet, froma late expression of Louis Philippe, we 


| learn that he no longer reads the opposition journals, No wonder then, | 


lif the empty tribe about him assist the natural sagacity of his under- 
| standing, and succeed im persuading him to reign, not by virtue, and in 
‘the spirit of a popularly elected sovereign, but in that of a quasi-legiti- 





ropose the United States as their model. 'This party has Lafayette for | mate one. act . 
Phief, and the National newspaper as its organ. | In fact, the news, whilst I write is, that he has refused to cede a jot to 


Now in all consideration of the affairs of France, it is absolutely indis- | the somewhat liberal exigencies of Dupin, and that he is about to throw | 


pensabie to form a distinction betwixt this honourable party, and the re- | the government into the hands, not merely of the do siyprir pee hj 
volutionary one, who insist upon a single legislative chamber, who wor-| those old nnprincipled triumvirs, such as Bertin de V aun, and Ta ey: 
ship the convention with all its horrors as the perfection of energetic go-| rand, men who have professed all principles, from absolutism . ea 
vernment, and for whom liberty has no charms, except in that frenzy of | caliem, and who really have but one, their immediate interest and holc 
its first conquest and excitement. The Tribune is the organ of this party, of place i ’ ; , , 

to which the needy and the dissolute, and all the outcast portion of so-| P.S. There has been a curious aad amusing scene — ay “ the 
ciety is naturally ready. Chamber of Deputies. Several members visited the new hall of assem- 


| morrow,” said he, ‘‘ to-morrow, if the affair is ofany importance, we will 
sally out,and I will place myself at your head.’ The cadets yielded 
‘to his entreaties, and the director kept his word: for on the following 
| morning he marched out at the head of his pupils, traversed several 

quarters of Warsaw, accompanied every where by the cries of ‘ So- 


‘ of : = elegance, legitimate monarch, ifone, who could reckon upon a numerous personal wenski for ever,” and as his wooden leg did not permit him to march 
his tastes and opinions nice even to fastidiousness ; and his perceptions | 


far, he was carried in triumph on the shoulders of the populace to his 
| own house. 
| Sowenski was now charged by the government with the fortification 
and armament of Warsaw; during the whole course of this murderous 
| war, all his faculties were concentrated upon this one object, he every 
day effected some change or improvement in the system of defence. 
When the decisive moment at length arrived, the brave Sowenski, stung 
| to the quick by the inactive share which the loss of his leg had obliged 
him to take in this glorious struggle, solicited the commander-in-chief, 
to confide to him the defence of the most important point of the fortifi- 
cations. At his request he was appointed to command the Wola, but 
| the defences of this fort were so incomplete, and its garrison so weak, 
that it was unable to hold out long against the vigorous assault of the 
| Russians. His first line forced, he retreated to the second, from whence 
he kept upa galling fire of musketry, until Field Marshal Paskevitch, 
surrounded and carried this obstinately disputed point. 

After having seen all bis soldiers butchered, left quite alone among 
the slain, Sowenski seized the fireiock of a soldier who had fallen by his 
side, and keeping up a fire until be bad expended his last cartridge, he 
placed his back against the wall of asmall church, where he defended 
himself with the bayonet till he fell piereed with six wounds. The 
subjoined account is given by a Russian officer, and eye witness of this 
scene of heroism and butchery. 

“Enraged at the obstinate defence, thirsting for revenge, said the 
officer, the Russian soldiers carried the church of Wola. Old men, wo- 
men, and children, who were intermingled with its heroic defenders, fell 

| vielims to their imprudence; the church was strewed with dead bodies. 

| Among the number was General Sowenski, an old man with six bayo- 
net wounds inthe breast. His eye appeared yet animated with a spirit 
of revenge; and his noble features, even in death, breathed the most he- 
roic courage and devotion. Our soldiers, in passing before his body, 
gave way to that feeling of respect, which, while living, they were, una- 
ble to refuse him.”’ 

|'Thus perished Sowenski, on the 6th of September, 1931, on the very 

| day that Warsaw was carried by assault, unwilling, perhaps, a second 


It isan extraordinary circumstance that his death had been predicted 
two years before in a most singular manner. A free-thinker on most 
| points, Sowenski had the weakness to helieve in magnetism, and he 
‘even intended publishing some memoirs on this subject. His belief 
however, in magnet divination was not entire, for expressing his doubts 
on this point, in a letter to one of his friends, he said that we ought to 
| eredit with great reserve revelations of this nature. “Asa proof of 
| it.” he went on expressing himself, ‘‘ only imagine a person with whom 

I have lately had some communication, bas predicted that in two years 
Warsaw will be deluged in blood, and that [ shall fallin battle.”’ The 
original of this letter exists at Paris. ‘ 

Whether his end were foretold or not, the death of General Soweo* 


time to witness her dowfall. 
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was heroic ; and his name will live in the memory of mankind as one of | 
the noblest martyrs to Polish independence. 


MICHEL WOLLOWICZ AND LEON PRZECLAWSKEI. 


No sooner had the news of the Polish revolution reached Lithuania, | the future destinies and organization of the two people. ‘They added, 
than a desire to imitate this noble example manifested ilself among her (hat two vessels, laden with arms and ammunition, would shortly make 
population, but in order to give unity and force to the insarrectiouary | 


movement, it was imperative to establish relations with the national go- 
veroment just installed at Warsaw. All felt this, but few dared io risk 


themselves in so perilous an enterprise: for communications between | mander-in-chief of the insurrection of 
Warsaw and Lithuania were become almost impossible; the spies of the | battle of Dorbiany. Afiera sanguinary affair, in which the chances of 


Russian police infested the whole country, and numerous corps of the 
enemies troops occupied ail the roads. 


the town of Rozannz. 
assiduous care, were educated at Warsaw. Przeclawski, in the Schoo! 
of Engineers, and Wollowicz in that of folibor, from whence he repair- 
ed tothe University of Welna. Having finished their studies, they re- 
tired into the bosom of their families. Wollowicz had even selected a 
partner for life, and his marriage was on the eve of celebration, when 
the Polish revolution broke out. 

Such were the two young men who nobly offered to proceed to War- 
saw, without calculating that death or an eternal prison menaced them, 
along a line of route of 120 leagues. Anrious to confer with the Dic- 
tator Chlopecki, and to speak to him in the name of Lithuania, they 
set out, proud of so lofty an enterprise and full of confidence in their 
star, 

With the view of increasing their chances of success, the two envoys 
took different routes. Wollowicz directed his course towards the Nie- 
men, accompanied by five well-armed domestics. Surprised in the en- 
virons of Merecz, by two companies of Russian Soldiers, and forced 
back upon the banks of the river, he saw himself reduced to the 
alternative of surrendering to the enemy, or of precipitating himself into 
the Neimen, from the summit of a steep rock. On one side waseternal 
slavery—on the other, an imminent dangey but still surmountable. Wol- 
lowicz hesitated not a moment. 
intothe river filled with large floating pieces of ice. His domestics ani- 
mated by his example, dashed after him. This intrepidity saved them all. 
They reached in safety the opposite bank, while the Russians beheld, 
with shame and rage, the escape of their gallant prey. 

Przeciawski entered the Palatinate of Wolhynia, disguised as a Rus- 
sian employe, with the assistance of a peasant he deceived the vigilance 
of five sentinels, and passed the frontier in safety. By dint of great 
courage, and well-conceived stratagems, the two envoys reached War- 
saw on the same day. 

Immediately on their arrival they had an interview with the com- 
mander-in-chief, in which qey gave him a faithful exposé of the state of 
Lithuania, and of the eagerness of her population to rally round the 
standard of independence. They conjured him not to suffer such 
powerful elements of force, to lie dormant. 
sion, and desirous of marking their journey by some active service. 
Wollowicz and Przeclawski enlisted as privates in the Lithuanian legion, 
just formed ; it was about the period of the celebrated battle of Grochow. 
Unable to march with the corps, the organization of which was not com- 
pleted, the two Lithuanians quitted Warsaw almost by steaith, armed 
with sabres and lances, and joiniug the Polish ranks as volunteers, they 
shared in the glory of that memorable day. 


Some time afterwards, an unexpected intelligence reached the Polish | 


capital, that Samogitia had effected alone her insurrectionary movements; 
impatient of ionger delay, without ammunition, armed only with scythes 
and lances, the patriots of this country had arisen against the Russians, 
and were harrassing them by their active diversions. At tbis news, the 
Polish government felt the necessity of supporting this insurrection. 
They sent for the Lithuanian patriots, and requested them to repair to 


Samogitia, inorder to sprend the news of what was passing in Poland, 
to animate the zeal and hopes of the insurgents, and to announce to them 
at the same time, that two vessels laden with arms and ammunition, 


would shortly cast anchor in the port of Polangen. 


This new mission was even more hazardous than the first ; for its ac- 
complishment it was necessary to traverse in all its length the narrow 
palatinate of Augustow, occupied by 20,000 Russians, to deceive along 


a rout of 200 leagues, the vigilance of the civil and military authorities. 


But the souls of tle two Lithuanians were too strongly nerved, to be 


daunted by the dangers of the enterprise. 


They left Warsaw on the 7th of April, 1831, armed with guns, sabres, 
and pistols, and continued their journey in a carriarge as far as Prasnysk, 
but foreseeing the impossibility uf traversing the Russian army in this | “concord of sweet sounds, 


\ braces of their friends. They communiceted immediately to the insur- 





} town, 

In spite of so many perils and obstacles, two men were found, unawed | tridge a-bead, marched upon Polangen, but the superior forces which the 
by the difficulty of the enterprise, and the risk it entailed on their heads. ) Russiavs had concentrated upon this point, defeated the attempt. In all 
These were Michel Wollowicz and Pracclawski, both young, and of | these actions, as well as that of Tawrogi, which was fought later, Wollo- 
noble families; the first born inthe Palatinate of Grodno, the second in | 
Both of them the objects of their parents’ most | 


| ing on Wilna, they thought their object fulfilled, and joined him. 


luted with delight their native land, and forgot their fatigues in the em- 


gent chiefs, that the national government of Warsaw waited with impa- 
tience the arrival of the Lithuanian deputies, in order to deliberate on 


their appearance off the harbour of Polangen. 
This mission fulfilled, our two courageous patriots did not think that 
they had done enough; without taking any repose, they joined the com- 
Lelsze, and fought with him at the 


the day were twice turned, the Samogitians remained masters of the 
Two thousand insurgents, with scarcely seven rounds of ball-car- 


wicz and Przeclawski nobly signalized themselves. They were both made 
captains on the field, and presented as candidates for the military decora- 
tion of Poland. 

At this period, the state of affairs in Lithuania rendered it requisite to 





despaich two men of known devotipn into Poland. Wollowicz and 
Przeclawski again offered themselves, and set out on their mission ; but 
at Raygrod, having fallen in with the corps of General ee ee. 

Ol- 
lowicz, although a captain in the Lithuanian service, entered the ranks 
of the 19th regiment as a private soldier, which formed a part of Sey- 
manowski’s corps. Appointed subsequently aid-de-camp to this general, 
he was present at the three actions of Szawli; and ata later period, 
at those of Uzeventy, Chwaloynie, Powendenie, Wornia, Szweksznia, 
Gordona, and Nove-Miasto. Przeclawski, on his side, attached to 
the corps of Gielgud, greatly distinguished himself in the action at 
Szawle. 

When the cause at last became desperate, our two patriots retired 
into Prussia, with the wreck of the Polish-Lithuanian army ; but solely 
occupied with the question of national independence, that was making 
its expiring effort under the walls of Warsaw, they could not remain 





Mounted as he was he threw himself 


Having fulfilled their mis- | 


inactive while their countrymen were heroically defending the last 
| bulwark of the Polish cause. Wollowicz succeeded in escaping, dis- 
guised as a Prussian, with two comrades as intrepid as himself; but 
they had not proceeded many leagues, ere they were arrested. The 
| Prussian General Sthilpnagel, formerly in the Russian service, tried 
them by a court-martial, which sentenced them to confinement in the 
prison of Tilsit, where he wes treated with the utmost rigour. More 





| than once they offered him his liberty, on condition of giving his word | 


| of honour that he would not again bear arms against the Russians, but 
| on his repeatedly and indignantly rejecting the offer, he was conducted 
,to the fortress of Pilau, and thrown among the common malefactors. 
| After the capture of Warsaw he was set at liberty ; but General Stbilp- 
| nagel refused him the consolation of going to embrace his aged father, a 
refugee like himself, in Prussia, and a victim, at the age of sixty, to the 

_ cause of freedom and public virtue. 
At last, after great fatigues and numerous vexations, Wollowiez arrived 
in France. He was joined there by his father, and by his friend and 


companion in arms, Przeclawski, who also, after having made several | ; ; ‘ J 
| fruitless attemps to escape, had been set at liberty at the same time, and | Who is not either a vocal or instrumental executioner—performer I mean 


| had selected France as the land of his exile. | —executioner is not the word, it is only the thing: I grant you, therefore 


—>—. 
CONFESSIONS OF A MUSIC-HATER. 


** Music has charms,” &e. 


[ have no objection to French and Italian; German is no harm, provided 
the pupil confines bimself to the language, and contracts no liking for the 
flute; the skipping-rope is not to be spoken against, nor do [ impugn the 
respectability of battle door and shuttle-cock. Then there is drawing 
in all its branches—a quiet, inoffensive amusement as any | know of—it 
hurts nobody’s nerves; it disturbs nobody’s nap after dinner; it neither 
prevents the lawyer from studying his briet, nor the poor dog of a con- 
tributor—the ‘“canus impransus” ot your Literary Zoological Garden— 
from composing his article. [respect extremely those ladies and gentle- 
men who wield the pencil or the brush. Their work goes on as smooth- 
ly as their own oils; and there is no more noise in the studio than if the 
artist were asleep on his own pallet. But the pastime of the mu- 
sician is selfish and cruel; he gratifies his ruffianly taste at the cost of 
incalculable suffering to five-sixths of the miserable beings within the 
range of his instrument of torture; for such every musical instrument 
wir? 

Like Cassius, [ do not know what you or other men think, but for 
myself [ never see a lady at a harp or harpsichord, or a gentleman 
(gentle, forsooth !) at a violin or guitar, but [ fancy the instrument some 
species of rack, and the perforiner some bloody-minded executioner, a 
Trois Echelles, or an Abhorson. Seven years in Botany Bay! What 


| puaishmentis that? Sentence a rogue to a year of the piano-forte, and 


take my word for it, crime will diminish at the rate of a fox-hunt. 
Music appears to me to be convertible to no possible use but this, and I 
really wonder the plan has not been bit upon before this by the Utilita- 
rians, or the speculators on a new system of secondary punishments. A 
scale of musical inflictions might easily be graduated according to the 
varying enormity of offences. The newspaper wits would call them 
sound corrections; but never mind the newspaper wits; the thing would 
answer, depend upon it. For murder I would have a concert for life, er 
a perpetual oratorio; for homicide ten years perhaps of the Italian Ope- 
ra; for highway robbery a musical festival, or two, if there should be 
aggravating circumstances; shop-lifting and picking of pockets might be 
punished with a certain number of tunes on a barrel-organ or dulcimer, 
at the discretion of the court; usury might appropriately be restrained 
by the Jew’s harp; housebreakers by the dread of being sent to the 
house robbed, and kept chained to the leg of the piaootorte until the 
musical education of the young ladies of the family is completed; trea- 
son and blasphemy—what should we have for these?—I have it—the 
traitor, if a male, | would marry to a Prima Donna; if a female [ would 








give her such a husband as Paganini; the blasphemer should suffer a tor- 
ture which would satisfy even Captain Gordon.—I would inflict on him 
Mozgart’s Creation.— Pray, Miss, why do you stare at one in that way? 

Really, Mr. Editor, it is quite shocking in you to allow a person to 
contribute to your Magazine so barbarously ignorant as to say it was 
Mozart composed the Creation. 

Now shall [ be even with the young lady: rub for rub is fair play. 

Might I make so bold with you, fair mistress! as to ask you who it was 
that invented the tread-mill ? 

There it is—I know it—she has nota word to say. Now, sir, if a 
young lady is not obliged to remember the author of one device for tor- 
turing mankind, why should I be flouted for being equally ignorant of the 
author of another? 

It is certainly for my sins—I have searcely a friend or acquaintance 


| it was wrong to use it. Nothing can be more impolite than to call things 
| by their proper names; it is quite unaristocratic—the infallible character- 
| istic of a plebeian. But as | said, | move for my sins in the most musi- 
| cal cirele in , no matter where.—Madame, I hate nothing so much 





Congreve! you live. Music had no charms for some of the greatest! as curiosity—what have you to do with my latitude and longitude ? 
men that ever lived; for instance Burke, Fox, Windham, Swift, John- | “ 
son; and what is more, Mr. Congreve, it has none tor me. ‘To be plain as 
with you, I hate it more than Hotspur hated poetry; and am of opinion | 


Well, you shall have a sample of my sufferings. ‘* Ex uno disce omnes” 
Machiavelli remarks. 


I call upon a friend—a young barrister rising in his profession. You 


that Collin’s “heavenly maid” was no very distant relative of the three | would suppose he was to be found drawing a declaration, searching 
Furies. No music for ine but that of the spheres, which bas one pleasing | Peere William’s Reports, or immursed up to the eyes in Fearne or the 
peculiarity [ never yet met with in any of the welodies of eayth—it is im- | Tonchstone ; if not professionally oceupied, why then you would ex- 


perceptible to the sense of hearing. 


Now, dear Mr. Fditor! do not give yourself the trouble: I know what} jam’s Middle Ages. or at least a new novel: 


you are about to say— 
The man that has not musie in his soul, 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, &c. 


| Why, there is not a boarding-schoo! miss of all my acqnaintance thet 
has not dinned that luckless quotation into my ears at least one hun- 
| dred times; and it happens to be remarkably ill-chosen, for in the 
place I have no objection to any gentleman or lady having as much 


| music in their souls as they like, provided they keep it there, and do not! Jystead, however, of stemming the tide of song, | make matters fifty 
try to force it into mine; and, secondly, I can solemnly assure you, ' ’ 


| first 
| 


\there is not in the world a person who has been more moved by the 


” 


pect to find him at some such work as Ricardo’s Political Economy, Hal- 
no such thing—nothing 
in the world like it. I find him at the tip-top of a pair of sonorous Jungs 
—practising a speech for a trial at Nisi Prius ?’—No,—practising an ora- 
tion for a Political Union?) No—no—practising what, think you? 
“ There she lay 
| All the day, 
| In the Bay of Biscay, oh 
I ask a question—’tis about a matter in which [ am much interested 





” 


, times worse. The only answer I get is, 


‘A sail, asail!’— 


as you call it, than I myself, for pianos, | My voeal friend at the same time throwing his muscular frame, which is 


manner, they resolved to proceed on their perilous route on foot. Some | barrel-organs, and ballad-singers have not only moved my choler, but | at least six feet in altitude, into the position of Braham, and looking as 
leagues further they met with an envoy despatched into Lithuania like | compelled me to move my residence oftener than I could tell you in @| if he actually saw a tall frigate on the oppositc shelf, amongst the Reports 


themselves, by the Polish government, who was retracing his steps to 
Warsaw, having found it impossible to effect a passage. The recital of 
his failure, the details of the dangers and difficulties which he had en- 
countered, could nothing deter Wollowicz and his companion; they 
persevered in their missin, trusting to their enterprising courage, and 


the justice of their cause. 


long winter’s night. 


| The best and greatest king that England ever had was decidedly Fd- | 
He did exactly as [ should do, had [the crown on my head, 


and the sword of justice in my hand, for one month: he made a general | | try Jiterature, shooting, the weather, my new coat, which being a rarity 
persecution and havoe of all the bards and minstreis, in other words, of 


ward [. 


} 


| al the musicians vocal and instrumental in his dominions. He did well 


,and Statutes. I try polities: it is the same thing— 
** A sail, a sail! 


A sail, a sail appears !”’ 


Lexpect will command prompt attention. All in vain: that infernal 
chaunt is the only reply L can extract, and this continues until the exe- 


For a length of time they were obliged to proceed with the utmost | aod [honour him with all my heart and soul. Heavens! how I should | cytioner’s—that is the performer's—lungs are exhausted, or Iam forced 
caution: here compelled to throw themselves ina marsh, there to conceal | rejoice to see the return of those days. Then should I be revenged on | hy business to leave him, the object of my call unattained, and without 
themselves in a forest; marching only during the night, and sometimes | the Barnetts, and the Bishops, and the Brahams, and the Paganinis, and | 9’ single syllable of rational, christian-like conversation. Frequently 
| the Pastas. Whata glorious sight it would be to see aregiment of heavy | when | am more than a hundred yards from the house, muttering deep 
At last they succeeded in joing a detachment of the Lithuanian par- | dragoons amongst the Russian horn band, bewing and cutting the tmis-) curses on songs and songsters, I still hear, ‘‘ mellowed by distance,” the 
tisan Godlewski, under the command of Captain Modlenski. ‘This de- | creants down in every direction; or to see a battalion of the Guards with | came horrid sounds— 


during the most horrible tempests. 


tachment was scouring the country, in order to pick up deserters from | fixed bayonets charge the orchestra of the King’s Theatre, and in the 


‘* A sail, a sail.”’ 


the Russian army. ‘They had not parted company with it above an hour, | middle ef one of thei infernal overtures, pat them to indiscriminate | I then clap my fingers into my ears, and run as if for my life, determin - 
\ hen the whole detachment was made prisoners by the enemy. The | slaughter, from the first violin down to the last bagpipe! Companies of | jing, with an awful impreeation, to pay no more visits to a practising 
captain, with the view of purchasing his pardon, discovered to the Rus- | light horse might be employed to massacre all stragglers and street-per- | barrister. 


sians that two Polish emissaries, charged with secret instructions trom 


; In a mo- 
meat fifty cuirassiers and twenty cossacks dashed forward in pursuit of 


the government of Warsaw, were in the immediate environs. 


tives, was marked by a series of incidents that are not without interest. | 


} 
| 


ing, scraping, blowing, thumping fraternity. 


Along their whole route, escaping by miracle from their pursuers, Wol- | Gray with another 


lowiez and Przeclawski, met from ail classes succour, and frequently a | 


“Ruin seize thee, ruthless king!” 


formers, while the police might break into the boarding schools and 
academies, strangle all the young ladies they find at the harp or pianoforte. | Adelphi. The first time I slept there I was disturbed in the morning by 
| and take the masters and professors alive to be put to death at leisure by 
the two Lithuanians, and pursued them as far as the Niemen. This long | the slowest and most ingenious tortures. Were I a monarch I would 
chase, in which seventy horsemen galloped in the traces of the two fugi- | order all this and more; so utterly do I loathe and abhor the whole sing- 
6 I would inspire another 


Another, and I have done. I took a second floor in John-street, 
what seemed to my horrified imagination the sereaming of ten thousand 
charity children? Upon inquiry, I found that L bad pitched my tent 
exactly opposite that of Mr. Hawes, the master of the singing boys at 
the Chapel Royal, who gave his neighbours a similar treat every morn- 

_ing before breakfast! Well, I bad scarcely recovered from that, and 

| was seated comfortably at my morning meal, when my ears were regaled 


protecting asylum, Overwhelmed with fatigue, surrounded by always | and delight in imagining some future Scott, whining over a solitary | with the vibration of an aceursed piano-forte, accompanied by a scream- 
increasing dangers, and obliged to make long detours, they never invcked , ballad-singer, who escaped the general carnage, and exclaiming in pitiful | ing that might have set the last trump at defiance. [inquired again, and 
in vain the sacred name of their country to obtain aid and compassion. | strains, 


Once, at the moment when they arrived almost breathless at a small | 


“The bigots of the iron time 


town, a Russian corps, loaded with booty, was entering at the opposite Pronounced his harmless art a crime.” 

gate. They were on the point of being captured and loaded with irons, | Harmless art! the art of a fiddler, or an organ-grinder, a harmless art! 
when a man made signs to them to follow him, and conducted them to a | Pray, Sir Poet! what may be your opinion of the profession of a cutpurse 
place of safety. In another place some persona, bribed by the Russians, | 49d incendiary ? 

gave information of the place of their concealment. A detachment was Suppose we were to try our hand at the “ Lay of the last Thief: we 
already approaching, when a pensant favoured their esewpe, and pointed | have no doubt we could make an excellent ditty of it. 

out to them the safest route. On another occasion, a worthy and excel- “ The way was long, the wind was cold, 

lent curate received the patriots in his house, and by his care and atten- The thief was hungry, weak, and old; 

tion cured Przeclawski, who was ill and exhausted irom fatigue. A de- The last of all the thieves was he 

votion on his part that drew dowr or him the persecution of the Russian Who filched a watch, or forged a key ; 

authorities. Farther on, some peasants came with their boats and snatch- For, well-a-day ! their dale was sped 


| found the first floor was occupied by Mr. John Barnett, the musical 
director at Madame Vestris’s theatre, who practised his professional pu- 

| pils every day from eleven till three. 

| This is notall. Four o’clock had searcely arrived, when I verily be- 
lieve all the vagabond bandsin London began to congregate intbe street 
to regale the country visitors at Osborn’s Hotel with their most sweet 

jharmony. Bagpipes, panspipes, and pipes of all description were there. 

| Every instrument of name, sound, and torture, from a German flute toa 

| penny whistle, choked the highway. 

, Wrought into a phrenzy I rushed fromthe house, and have taken 

| lodgings at the top of the shot tower, across Waterloo Bridge. [I shall 

| have no music there, or the devil’s in it. 
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ed them from the hands of th 
down to the banks of a river, they were on the 
prey. Shortly afterwards their presence in the 
tier” gave rise to an act o 
The two emissaries had j: 
the persecutions of the Russians, hid himself ; is chi 

tenant. A few minutes had scarcely a sense pe — 
and ask the boy what had become of | 
rogating him. In vain, to obtain the 
Russians employ by turns, ruse 
sight of gold bad no effect upon 
stinate silence. When at length the barbari 
from him, enraged at his heroic resistance, th 


and violence, 


semen of the knont. 
uch acts of patriotic devotion were 
Grand Duke Michael and Gen. Sacken had set a price 
of the two envoys, and had offered a rew : 
(£160) to whoever should deliver them u 
Thus succoured anc 
elawski pursued their route, still surrounded with 
till they at length reached the banks of the 


p. 


e chemy atthe very moment when hunted 
point of becoming their 
cabin of a “ garde forres- 
f heroism in a boy of fourteen years of age. 
ist quitted this asylum, when its owner, fearing 

its only 


the guard, for the purpose of inter- | struments than Nebuchadnegzar had in all his band. 
secret of his master’s retreat, do the } mo 


the more honourable, as the 


, ; upon the heads | mending the exec 
ard of a thousand silver roubles 


1 saved in so many instaness, Wollowicz and Prze- 
with ambuscades and perils, 
Niemen in safety. They sa- 


His nimble brethren all were dead, 
And he, discouraged and opprest, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest.” 





| nionsly tormenting. 


Sir, my wrath at music aid musicians is not without reason. It is my lot 
to have a large circle of fries ds and relations, and my life is not worth a, Conant, at the suit of his wife, to answerto acharge of assanit eom- 
| pin’s fee, becanse of the perpetual onslaught made on my tympanum, ‘mitted on her.—From what came out on the former occasion, itappeared 
Russians arrive | not only with the human voice, but with a greater variety of musical in- | that Mr. Brown, in addition to the misfortune of having married a wife 
: What vexes me | some twenty years younger than himself, had lately discovered that her 

st is, that they take infinite pains and spare no expense to make them- | ‘Cousin John”—a strapping 


promises and threats—the | selves perfectly expert at this branch, for such it is, of the science of inge- | six months quite domesticate 
this faithful boy, who preserved an ob- , 


—_— 
| PROLICE.—MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
| The “ Green-eye’d Monster” and “ Cousin John” again. 


Mr. Peter Brown made his second appearance on Tuesday before Mr 


uns Life Guardsman, had for the last 
himself with him, and that, in fact, his 


' The yoang ladies get up at six, and practise ten, wife completely neglected him to run gadding about with her cousin. 
ans could obtain nothing | hours a-day to inflict their rondos and sonatas upon me as adroitly as pos-! A letter from “‘ Cousin John,” which accidentally fell into his bands, put 
ey inflicted on him the pu-| sible. Their brothers will actuaily Jeave the billiard-tables and racket- | such a particular complexion on the intimacy between them, that he 


| courts to master the German flute or key bugle with the same kind pur-| found it necessary to forbid their further acquaintance. This prohi- 


| pose. 


character of a musical performance ! of these amiable 


| the true 


| people; and what is still more galling, speaking of singing and playing 


And then I am obliged to listen to the parents and aunts com-| bition, through the kindness of some of his neighbours, Mr. Peter 
ution—how happily does that word execution express | Brown discovered to be disregarded; for, his business requiring him to 
young | be absent the gresiter part of the day, he learnt that as soon as his back 
z| was turned Mrs. K'rown dressed herself all in her best and went off to 


| as—as what do you suppose 1—1s elegant accu mplishments—elegant ac-| meet the Life Guardsman. This, however, was only a surmise ; for al- 


complishments—bless the mark ! 


| thongh, ss Mr. Bro wn stated, he had paid many a shilling to people for 


I will tell you my sentiments, Sir, on the subject of accomplishments ; watching ber “‘ cape rs,”’ she always contrived to give them the slip, and 
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consequently he was left to conjecture the cause of her absence. At | told her that he expected a friend, who was (o arrive by a stage in 
the last Bartholomew Fair time, se went out in the day, and did not | Bishopsgate-street, aud that he was going to meet him. He was suffered 


make ber appearance till quite late, and making no secret of having been | to go out of the house, and when revived by the open air, he felt, as he | 
to the fair with “Cousin John.” He then bestowed on her a good ialterwards declared, as it relieved from impending destruction, He 
thrashing, for which she took out a warrant against him, and a reconci: | stated, that in a few hours after he returned with @ triend, to whom he) 
liation was with difficulty etfected—he promising on his part to overlook | had told his dream, and the impression made on him by the maid and the 
the past, and she, on her's, to give up “ Cousin John’s” acquaintance. | mistress: he, however, only laughed at him for his superstitious terrors ; 
Mrs. Brown now stated that her husband, with no more cause than be but, on entering the house, they found that it was deserted, and. calling 
always had, was just as jealous as ever, threatening on various occasions | in a gentleman who was accidentally passing, they all descended. to the 
to beet her, and putting bis threat into execution a few days since, by | cellar, and actually found a corpse in a state which the gentleman's 
giving her a“ wipe” with the back of his hand on her eheek. dream had represented. Before | make any observations on the sub- 
“Twas aggravated to do it,” said Mr. Brown—whose slender preten- | ject, I shall introduce a recital of a similar description, and care not if 
sions to beauty were by no means increased by a quantity of lank red | scepticism sneer, or ridicule deride, satisfied that I heard it from one on 
hair, and a mouth from ear to ear—"‘ she told me to my face she could) whose veracity I could most confidently depend. Iwill, however, now 
not abide cacrotty people, and said she could have my betters any day in} take leave of Mr. Donaldson, though 1 could with pleasure dwell much | 
the week.” longer on the memory of so valuable a friend. The other extraordinary 
“Oh, you wretch,” said Mrs Brown, “ you know it was only yester- | story to which I have alluded, [heard trom what { consider unimpeacha- 
day morning you knocked my work out of my hand, and stamped on. ble authority. Mrs. Brooke, whom I have already mentioned, told me 
my thimble. “Yes,” said Peter, “but you fev a brick at me first, be-| that she was drinking tea one evening in Fleet-street, where a medical 
cause I would not let you mend John’s shirt.” | gentleman was expected, but did not arrive till late. Apologising tor his 
“ And did not you throw a cup of tea at me in the afternoon?” said | delay, he said he had attended a lady who had suffered under a contract- 
Mrs. Brown. ‘“ You provoked me,” retorted Peter, ‘* because you kick- | ed throat, which occasioned her great difficulty in swallowing. She said 
ed my legs with your pattens when I wanted to prevent you going trollop- | that she traced the cause ‘to the following circumstance. When she was 
ing arter John. Ob, your worship, she’s so wrapt up in John, that she'll | a young woman, and in bed with her mother, she dreamed that she was 
do nothing for me.” on the roof of a church struggling with a man who attempted to throw bec 
“It’s false,” said Mrs. Brown, sharply, ‘I have done as much for you! over. He appeared in a carman’s frock, and had red hair. Her mother | 
as I have for John, and I defy you to prove [ have made any difference.” | ridiculed her terrors, and bade ber compose herself to sleep again: but 
“ But, your worship,” said Peter, * what surprises me most, whenT think | the impression of her dream was so strong, that she could not comply. 
on it is, that we've been married five years, and never had no children, | In the evening of the following day, she had appointed to meet her lover | 
and now she’s in the family-way.” ata bowling-green, from which he was to conduct her home when the | 
Mr. Conant advised Mr. Brown to be once more reconciled to his | amusement ended. She had passed over one field in hopes of meeting 
wife. ‘the gentleman, and sung as she tripped along, when she entered the se- 
“Oh, no,” said Peter, shaking his head, it’s of no use. She’s often cond field, and accidentally turning ber head, she beheld, in the corner | 
told me, if I was an angel in heaven, or even a blessed saint, I could not! of the field, just such a man as her dream represented, dressed in a car- | 
please her.” man’s frock, with red hair, and apparently approaching towards her. | 
In this situation of matters, the magistrate, after recommending both | Her agitation was so gteat, that she ran with all her speed to the stile of 
parties to live peaceably for the future, if possible, dismissed the sum-/ the third field, and with diflicu'ty got over it. Fatigned, however, with 
mons. running, she sat on the stile to recover herself, and reflecting that the man 
pe might be harmless, she was afraid that 1d re Be — — might 
; ~ : r ty | nut evil and vindictive thoughts into his head. While in this meditation, 
rab rppinte ie tipoie hee -. the man had reached the stile, and seizing her by the neck, he dragged | 
By the late John Taylor, Esq., author of ‘ Monsieur Tonson.” 2 vols 8¥9. | her over the stile, and she remembered no more. It appeared that be 


London, 1832 Bull. had pulled off all her clothes, and thrown her into av adjoining ditch, | 


For balf acentury few men were better known upon town, as the 


Fortunately, a gentleman came to the spot, and observing a body above 


phrase is, and especially in the dramatic circles, than Jack Taylor, as he | the water, he hailed others who were approaching, and it was imine- 
was called by his familiars. Connected with the periodical press, when | diately raised. It was evidently not dead, and some of the party remark- | 


its columns were not so crowded as they now are with a noisy throng, 


among whom it is difficult to distinguish individual forms, he associated | others to guard and endeavour to revive the body. ‘The pursuers went 
intimately with politicians, and players, and artists, and authors, for very | 


many years; and it is of these parties that his reminiscences treat. It 
is impossible that such a work could be otherwise than eatertaining, ane 
this publication is eminently so; though it must be confessed, at the 
same time, that it is loose and unconnected, occasionally inaccurate and 
mistaken, guilly now and then of repetitions and of venerable anecdotes, 
and not always agreeing with itself, Still, these blemishes oceur but on 
trifling matters, and hardly detract from the general interest with which 
we see the noted men and women of the present and last two genera- 
tions marshalled before us, their names suggesting to the writer curious 


stories respecting them, and amusing sayings, either observed by him- | 


| ing that the robber could not be far off, went in pursuit of him, leaving 


different ways, and some, at no great distance, saw a man at a public- 
house sitting with a bundle before him, He seemed to be so much 
alarmed at the sight of the gentlemen, that they suspected him to be the 
culprit, and determined to examine the bundle, in which they found the 
dress of the lady, which seme of them recognized. The man was, of 
course, immediately taken into custody, and was to be brought to trial at 
the approaching assizes. The lady, however, was too ill to come into 


court, but appearances were so strong against him, that he was kept in 
{ 1 3 2 by i 
close custody, and when she was able to give evidence, though he ap- 


peared at the trial with a different dress and with a wig on, she was struck 
with terror at the sight of him, and fainted, but gave evidence ; the cul- 


self or handed down to him by hearsay. | prit was convicted and executed. ‘The medical gentleman added, that 


Taylor was a strange character. Lively, facetious, a most inveterate 
punster, he frequently gave great animation to company, both by saying 
and provoking good things. A certain spice of malice rather heighten- 
edthan marred his effects; and if sometimes carried a little too far, there 
were other times when few persons could cope with himin playing the 
agreeable, relating bon-mots, and droll incidents, and in a jocularity al- | 
most peculiar to himself. Weremember on suck occasions advisigg | 
him to commit his inexhaustible fund to writing; but his reply always 
was, that though his stores of memory were elicited by conversation, he 
could not give them consistency for narrative and publication, Aod- 
these records shew that his estimate was well founded, though there is | 
enough, in any way, to constitute one of the most anusing pieces of 
biographical and anecdotical gossipry that has been produced in our lan- 
guage. Of this we shall now proceed to select illustrations; not think- 
ing it necessary to trouble our readers with the author's family, birth, pa- 
rentage, and education, farther than that he was the son of a reputable | 
surgeon, descended fromthe famous Chevalier Taylor, and brouglt up 
to the profession of an occulist. We commence, however, with an an- 
eestral tradition. 

“T learned (says Mr. 'T.) from Dr. Monsey, one of my father’s ear- 
liest and warmest friends, that my great grandfather was an eminent sur- 
geon at Norwich, and highly respected in his private, as well as profes- 
sional character. He had so grave and dignified an aspect and de- | 
meanour, that the superstitious among his neighbours imputed supernatu- | 
ral knowledge to him, and upon any disasters and losses consulted | 
him asaconjuror. No mistake of that kind was ever made respecting 
any other part of our family that Lever heard of. Dr. Monsey related | 
the following story asa proof of my great graudfather’s repatation for | 
supernatural knowledge and wisdom. A countryman had lost a silver! 
spoon, and, excited by my venerable grandsire’s reputed powers above 
the ordinary race of mankind, waited on him, requesting to know whe- 
ther or not the spoon had been stolen, and, if so, desiring that he would 
enable him to discover the thief. The old gentleman took him intoa | 
garret which contained nothing but an old chest of drawers, telling the 
simple rustic, that in order to effect the discovery, be must raise the devil, 
asking him if be had resolution enough to face so formidable and terrific 
anappearance. The countryman assured him that he had, as bis con- | 
science was clear, and he could defy the devil and all his vorks. The 
surgeon, afteran awful warning, bade him open the firstdrawer, and 
tell what he saw. The man did so, and answered, ‘ Nothing,’ ‘Then,’ | 
said the reputed seer, ‘he is not there.’ The old gentlemén, again ex- | 
horting the man, in the most solemn manner, to summonall his forti- 
tude for the next trial, directed him to open (he second dnwer. The 
man did so, with unshaken firmness, and in answer to the sane question ; 
repeated, ‘ Nothing.’ The venerable old geutleman simply said, ‘Then | 
he is not there,’ but, with increased solemnity, endeavouredto press the | 
sturdy hind with such awe as to induce him to forbear from further in- | 
guiry, but in vain; conscious integrity fortified his mind ani he deter- | 
mined to abide the event. My worthy ancestor then, within assumed | 
expression of apprehension himself, ordered him to prepare or the cer- 
tain appearance of the evil spirit on opening the third draver. The | 
countryman, undismayed, resolutely pulled open the drawetand being 
asked what he saw, said, ‘I see nothing but an empty purse’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the surgeon, “and is not that the devil?’ The honest @untryman | 
had sense enough to perceive tie drift of this ludicrons trial,)nd imme. | 
diately proclaimed it over the city of Norwich. The resul was, that) 
my venerable and humorous ancestor was never again troubld with an 
appeal to his divining faculty and magical power, but was stil more re- 
apected for the good sense and whimsical manner in which}e had an- 
nihilated his supernatural character, and descended into a mee mortal.” | 

Our next selection is related of a Mr. Donaldson,a literaryman with | 
whom the writer was intimate in his younger days. | 

“In order to altend the House of Commons, he had taken Sartments | 
in St. Anne's church-yard, Westminster. On the eveningwhen be | 
took possession, he was struck with something that appeared t¢him mys- 
terious in the manner of the maid-servant, who looked lib a man 
disguised: und he felt a very unpleasant emotion. This feling was | 
strengthened by a similar deportment in the mistress of tk house, | 
who soon after entered his room, and asked him it he wantedjny thing | 
before he retired to rest: disliking her manner, he soon dism\sed her, 
and went to bed, bot the disagreeable impression made on hisnind by 

the maid and mistress, kept him long awake: at length, howevé he fell 
asicep. During his sleep he dreamed that the corpse of a geétleman, | 
who had been murdered, was deposited in the cellar of the hous. This | 
dream co-operating with the unfavourable, or rather repulsivdcounte- | 
nances and demeanour of the two women, precluded all hopes ¢(renew- } 
ec sleep; and it being the summer-season, he rose about five @lock in | 
the morning, took his hat, and resolved to quit a house of su¢ alarm 
and terror. To his surprise, as he was leaving it, he met the mitress in | 
the entry, dressed, as if she had never gone to bed. She seemd to be 
much agitated, and inquired his reason for wishing to go out s@arly in 
the morning. He hesitated amoment with increased alarm, ad then | 


when she had finished her narrative, she declared that she felt the pres- 
sure of the man’s hand on her neck, while she related it, and that her 
throat had gradually contracted from the time when the melancholy 


,event occurred. At Jength her throat became so contracted, that she | 


was hardly able to receive the least sustenance.” 


exhibiting the features of a work like this; and so we go to short | 
matters. | 

“Before Monsey settled as a physician in London, he had been | 
very intimate with Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Robert was fond of wit | 
and humour, and sometimes gave « dinner to his friends at an inn in the 
neighbourhood of his own seat, Houghton Hal). The iandlord of! 
this inn was reputed to be a great wit: and Sir Robert admired his | 
prompt humour so much, that he generally desired him after dinner | 
to join the company and take his place at the social board. The | 
company were geuerally gratified by the humour of the landlord, | 
who by the encouragement of Sir Robert was admitted upon terms | 
of equality. On one of these occasions, when Monsey was of the | 
party, an old dull Norfolk Baronet, who had nothing to recommend | 
him but wealth, was so jealous of the attention which the landlord | 
received, that he openly remonstrated with Sir Robert on his permitting 
such a man to sit in his company. The landlord modestly observed, | 
that as Sir Robert, who gave the dinner, and all the gentlemen present, 
condescended to admit him, he sawno reason why the baronet should | 
take exceptions. ‘Pho!’ said the baronet, ‘ your father was a butcher.’ 
‘Well,’ said the landlord, ‘there isno great difference between your fa- 
ther and mine; for if my father killed catves, yours brought them up.’ All 
the company took the joke immediately, except the baronet, who replied, 
‘What! do you make my father a grazier?’” 

This Monsey seems to have anticipated the posthumous patriotism of | 
our age on the subject of anatomy. 

“ He hadthe utmost contempt for funeral ceremonies, and exacted a 
promise from his daughter that she would not interfere with the arrange- 
ment which he had made with Me. Thompson Forster, the surgeon, for 
the disposal of his body, conceiving that whenever it: was dissected by 
that gentleman, something might occur for the illustration and advance- 
meént cf anatomy. ‘ What can it signify to me,’ said he, ‘whether my 
carcass is cut up by the knife of « surgeon, or the tooth of a worm?’ He 
had alarge boxin his chambers at Chelsea, full of air-holes, for the 
purpose of carrying his body to Mr. Forster, in case he should be ina 
trance when supposed to be dead. It was provided with poles, like a 
sedan-chair. He was accustomed to say that he should die, as his father 
did, without any real or nominal complaint, and go out like the snuff of 
a candle; generally adding, ‘I wish | were dead; but, like all fools and 
al! wits, fam afraid to die.’”’ 

Of Wilkes, we have the following, arnong other witticisms:—“In a 
dispute between Sir Watkin Lewes and himself, the former said, ‘ VI 
be your butt no longer.’ ‘With all my heart,’ said Wilkes; ‘I never | 
like an empty one.’ It was generally romoured at the time, that Wilkes | 
wrote an answer to asatirical letter to Sir Watkin from Horne Tooke, 
when Sir Watkin was sheriff. ‘The answer concluded as follows: ‘It 
only remains, sir, for me, in my office of sheriff, to attend you to that 
fate which you have long deserved, and which the people have impa- | 
tiently expected.’ ”’ | 

Speaking of Frank North, the Earl of Guildford, Mr. Taylor mentions 
that he was the frolicsome hero of Colman’s tale, ‘“‘ Please to ring the 
bell;”’ but he teils a still more remarkable anecdote of the author of the | 
Seasons.” It runs thus:— 

“The most extraordinary fact in the history of this excellent poet I 
derived from my late friend Mr. George Chalmers, whose industry, re- 
search, and learning, are well known. It was Mr. Chalmers’ intention | 
to write the life of Thomson; but whether to introduce into his elabo. | 





rate work, ‘Caledonia,’ or not, I do not recollect: he told me, however, | 
the following remarkable fact, on which he assured me { might confi. | 
dently depend. Mr. Chalmers had heard that an old housekeeper of 
Thomson's was alive, and still resided at Richmond. Having deter- 
mined to write a life of the celebrated poet of his country, he went to 
Richmond, thinking it possible he might obtain some account of the do- 
mestic habits of the poet, and other anecdotes, which might impart inte- | 
rest and novelty to his narration. He found that the old housekeeper 
hada good memory, and was of a communicative turn 
him, Thomson had been actually married in early life, but that his wife | 
had been taken by him merely for her person, and was $0 little caleu-| ! 


lated to be introduced to his great friends, or, indeed, his friends in gene- | u u \ 
ral, that hehad kept herina state of obscurity for many years j;and when he | —S = wags yet pe 3 ae by anes r 
shall ans ’ © words Of my old friend She 

. . * 


atlastfrom some compunctious feelings, required her tocome and live 
with him at Richmond, he still kept her in the same secluded state, so that 
she appeared to be only one of the old domestics of the family. Atleneth 
his wife experiencing little of the attention of ahusband, though otherwise | ‘ 
provided with every thing thatcould make her easy, if not comfortable, | ! 
asked his permission to go for a few weeks to visit her own relations in | ‘ 
the north. Thomson gave his consent, exacting a promise that she | 


t 


| We trust we may be allowed to offer a few wor 


She informed | lume:— 


| Clarke, who had paid Opie for a portrait of him. 


| friend to accept bills, which he wag unable 


would not reveal her real situation to any of his or her own family. 
She agreed; but when she had advanced no farther on her journey than 
to London, she was there taken ill, and in a sbort time died. The news 
of ber death was immediately conveyed to Thomson, who ordered a 
decent funeral ; and she was buried, as the old housekeeper said, in the 
churchyard of Marylebone church, Mr. Chalmers, who was indefatiga- 
ble in his inquiries, was not satisfied with the old woman’s information, 
but immediately went and examined the church register, where he found 
the following entry—' Died, Mary ‘Thomson, a stranger'—in confirma- 
tion of the housekeeper’s testimony. My late worthy friend Mr. Ma- 
lone, [ doubt not, would not have been satistied with this simple register 
but would have pursued the inquiry till he bad discovered all the family 
of Mary Thomson, the time of the marriage, and every thing that could 
throw a light on this mysterious event, important and interesting only as 
it relates to a poet who wiil always be conspicuous in the annals of British 
literature. ‘Thus we find that the letter from Thomson to his sister, ac- 
counting for his not having married, which is inserted in all the biogra- 
phical reports of Thomsom, is fallacions: and that his coneealment of 
his early marriage was the resullof pride and shame, when he became 
acquainted with Lady Hertford, Lord Lyttelton, and all the high con- 
nexions of his latter days.’”’ ‘ 

A whimsical! story of Horne Tooke is our next quotation: — 

“Tonce called on him in Rietmond Buildings, with Mr. Merry, the 
poet, just as the latter was on the eve of being married to Miss Brun- 
ton the actress. In the course of conversation Mr. ‘Tooke adverted to 
this intended marriage, and directing his discourse to me, said, ‘I told 
this gentleman that Twas once as near the danger of matrimony as he is 
at present; bat an old friend, to whom I looked with reverence for his 
wisdom and experience, gave me the fullowing advice ; ‘ You must first, 
said he, consider the person of the lady, and endeavour to satisty your- 
self that if she has excited, she is likely to secure your admiratiou. You 
must deeply scrutinise her mind, reflect whether she possesses a rate of 
intellect that would be likely to render her an inte!ligent companion; if 
you are satisfied she does, you are to examine her temper, and if you 
find it amiable, and not likely to irritate your own on any occasion, you 
must proceed to obtain all the information you can procure respecting 
her parents and other relatives; and if you have no reason to object to 
their being your relations and companions, you must then inquire who 
and what are her friends, for you must not expect her to sacrifice all her 
old connexions when she becomes your wile; and if vou find them 
agreeable people, and not likely to be burthensome or intrusive, and are 
quite satisied with the prospect, you may then order your wedding 
clothes, and fix the day forthe marriage. When the bride is dressed 
suitable to the occasion, the friends at church, and the priest ready to 
begin, you should get upon your iiorse, and ride sway from the place as 
fast and as far as your horse couldcarry you.’ ‘This counsel,’ added Mr. 


| Tooke, ‘from one who was thoroughly acquainted with the world, made 


me investigate the nature of wedlock; and considering the difficulties 
attending the advice which he recommended, made me resolve never to 
enter into the happy state,’ ”’ 


We now copy a few passages, with little more than introductory 


| heads:— 


A unanimous Audience.—J. Kemble, ‘ while he was manager of a thea- 
tre at Portsmouth, which was only opened twice or thrice in the week, a 
sailor applied tohim on one of the nights when there was no perform- 
ance, and entreated him to open the theatre; but was informed that as 
the town had not been apprised on the occasion, the manager could not 
risk the expense. ‘ What will it cost to open the theatre to-night? fur-to- 
morrow I leave the country, and God knows if [shall ever see a play 


| again,’ said the sailor. Mr. Kemble told him that it would be ten guin- 


eas, ‘I will give it upon this condition, that you will let nobody into the 
house but myself aod the actors.’ He was then asked what play he 
would choose. He fixed upon Richard the Third. The house was im- 
mediately lighted, the rest of the performers attended, aud the tar took 


| his station in the front row of the pit. Mr. Kemble performed the part 
Ghost stories are always interesting, but they are rather too long for 


of Richard, the play happening to be what is styled one of the stock-pie- 
ces ot the company. ‘Vhe play was performed throughout; the sailor 
was very attentive, sometimes laughing and applauding, but frequently 
on the look-out lest some other auditor might intrude upon his enjoy- 
ment. He retired perfectly satisfied, and cordially thanked the manager 


, for his ready compliance.” 


Jercas the Painter — Mr. Northcote expressed his surprise that read- 
ing the high encomiums of Pope, he had never seen a picture by Jervas. 
Miss Reynolds, the sister of Sir Joshua, and a good artist herself, to 
whom the observation was addressed, concurred in the same surprise, 
never having seen one. She then addressed Sir Joshua, who was deaf, 
and raising her voice, asked him what was the reason that no pictures of 
Jervas were to be seen. ‘ Because,’ said Sir Joshua, ‘ they are all in the 
garrets.’ It is certain that Pope, though very fond of painting, had little 
knowledge of the art, and praised Jervas with the zeal of a friend rather 
than with the jadgment of a critic. It wonld now, probably, be impos- 
sible to find a picture of the painter whose name the poet has immortal- 


| ised.” 


Colley Cibler (in his opinion of players, the Dowton of his day. See 
the evidence of the latter before the Dramatic Committee)“ Mr. 
Whiteforde once asked bim, as he had been a prolific dramatic writer, if 


he had not some manuscript plays by him that were deserving of public 


notice. 
them ?”’’ 
“Mr. Murphy told me (says Taylor) that he was once present at 


‘To be sure I have,’ said he: ‘but who are now alive to act 


| Tom’s coffee-house, in Russel street, Covent Garden, which was only 
| open to subscribers, when Colley was engaged at whist, and an old ge- 


neral was his partner. As the cards were dealt to him, he took up every 
one in turn, and expressed his disappointment at every indifferent one. 
In the progress of the game he did not follow suit, and his partner said 
‘What! have you nota spade, Mr. Cibber?’ The latter looking at his 
cards, answered, ‘Oh yes, a thousand ;’ which drew a very peevish 
cominent from the general. On which Cibber, who was shockingly ad- 
dicted to swearing, replied, ‘ Don't be angry; for —-- I can play ten 
times worse if I like.’”’ 

Au answer worthy to be remembered whenever one encounters a 
grumbler at cards. 

Of Mr. Taylor’s own conversational talent, we copy only one short 
example :— 

“Ozais Humphrey (he tells us) was fond of raillery; and if I may 
provoke my reader with a pun, I will mention one day, when a little 
sportive contest took place between him and me, he said, * Taylor, you 
are an every day man.’ ‘ Very well,’ said 1; ‘and you are a weak one.’ 
[ must not insult my reader by suggesting the proper orthography of my 
pun; but trifling as it was, it excited a langa, and put an end to the face- 
tious hostility of my friendly opponent.” 

The author of Monsieur Tonson was ever full of such quirks and 
qniddities; and if he had gathered from his long and intimate experience 
of life as much knowledge of men and things in the real world as he had 
quickness of mind and apprehension to justify our expecting, he would 
not, in all probability, have had his latter days clouded by misfortune.* 
But, in truth, though mixing much with society, Mr. Taylor lived and 
breathed in a dramatic atmosphere; and his fancy far, hee outstripped 
his judgment. ; 

In these voiumes allusion is made to viretimstances inw 


hich w 
personally concerned ; and though self is a hale eo 


ful subject to write upon 
ls of remark (especially 


as the subject may possess a puplic interest), while yet most of the par- 
ties are living who can vouch 

curacy. The Sun newspaper, after its first gre 
been rather an unlucky literary proy 
‘Taylor states :— 


for their truth or contradict their inac- 
at success, appears to have 
verty for those concerned in it. Mr. 


‘‘T was in the habit of visiting the green-rooms of both theatres, but 


* Mr. Taylor refers feeling!y to this in his Opening and also in his second yoe 


“The pecuniary shock which I suffered from t 
nthe Sun newspaper, and the advice of frien 
1as induced me to take up the egoti 


he perfidy of adeceased partner 
1s who think too favourably of me 
istical pen. Here, perhaps, some satirical 
and request of friends,’ Well, 


} ‘ 
w ridan, *I can laugh at his malice 


hougl, not at his wit, 


“ fine ta thee a , 
I remember to have dined with Macklin at the house of a clergyman named 


The Rev. Mr. Whallr, the 


lite f the works , . 

ditor of th _ rks of Ben Johnson and Beaumont and F letcher, was of the 

‘ » ly . » aol 1 - n 

yarty. This le urned, in elligent, and pleasant gentleman, who, I believe was one 

Df the masters of Merchant Tailors’ School, was afterw ards, as I understood 

bliged to leave this country, having, like myself, been ensnared by a false 
to discharge,” 
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went oftener to Drury Lane, in order to cultivate an acquaintanceship 
with Lord Byron, who always received me with great kindness; and 
rticularly one night when I had returned troma public dinner and met 
im in the green-room, though [ had by no means drunk much wine, yet, 
as I seemed to him to be somewhat heated, and appeared to be thirsty, 
he banded me a tumbler of water. as he said, to dilute me. Having a 
short time before published a small volume of poems, I sent them to his 
lordship, and in return received the following letter from bim, with four 
volumes of his poems, handsomely bound, all of his works that bad been 
ublished at that time. I took the first sentence of the letter as a motto 
or a collection of poems which I have since published. 

“ «Dear Sir,—I have to thank you for a volume in the good old style 
of our elders and our betters, which I am very glad to see not yet extinct. 
Your good opinion does me great honour, though I am about to risk its 
loss by the return I make for your valuable present. With many ac- 
knowledgements for your wishes, and a sincere sense of your kindness, 
believe me, your obliged and faithful servant, Byron.” 





SUNUNAADY., 


The Dutch and English.—The glooin which,was thrown over Holland 
by the rumour that England was really about to join with France in 
immediate active hostilities against her,has been much deeper than at your 
side of the water—unaccustomed as you have been of late to sympathise 
with your old brethren of the sea—you can well have conceived. It is 
now in some measure dissipated, and the people here meeting in the 
crowded ways of commerce greet one another with exclamations of 
“Well, England, after all, will not abandon us’—“ England will not 
join her arms with those of France to overwhelmus.” In fact, they will 
not believe that an English cannon can be levelled against a Dutch fleet 
or Dutch fortress until they see its flash and feel its effect. It must be 
added that Englishmen resident here share in this incredulity. Are they 
unreasonable 7?—Amsterdam letter. 


On the 20th of September, on the lac de Guuve, near Cauterets, in 
the department of the High Pyrennees, in France, were drowned Mr. 
W. H. Pattison, barrister, and his lady; they had been on a tour to the 
Pyrennees since their marriage in August last. The lamentable acci- 
dent appears to have arisen from Mr. and Mrs. Pattison losing their 
balance while in the boat, into which they ventured without a boatman; 
he was seen to be sounding the depth of the lake with his oar, and ‘rs- 
Pattison was seen starting up as if to catch her husband; they both fell. 


March of Intellect at Glossop.—An announcement of which the follow. 





in Lancashire, which we have read with sentiments of mingled pain and 
alarm. If there was one object more than another which wise and good 
men hoped to see resulting trom the Reform Bill, it was the substitution 
of general free agency for coercion, as the guide and mover of every 
eleetor’s vote. Probably no occurrences have ever furnished more 
abundant grouad of just indignation than the attempts of the Duke of 
Neweastle and a few other grandees, either to extort by menaces from 
their numerous tenants an unwilling support of certain candidates, fa- 
voured by the Lord, but obnoxious to the voters or to punish the refrac- 
tory electors by privation of the leases or otherwise. A mode of exer- 
cising power no less revolting to upright and generous minds has been 
occasionally practised by oppressive Ministers, when they took away 
offices from the holders, or resisted the pretensions of meritorious claim- 
ants, because of their votes, either as constituents or representatives. 
being adverse to the wishes of the Government. To obviate the evil of 
such tyrannical abuses the cry for reform was raised, and an honest 
Minister, after immense difficulties, carried the reform principle into a 
law. Itis, perhaps, too true, that the old traffickers in borough property 
and advocates of unconstitutional privilege, have laboured bard, even 
sinee the Reform Bill was carried, to revive or prolong the grievances 
for which it had been the anticipated cure. The Duke of Newcastle, 
and Lord Brownlow, the Duke of Beaufort, &c., may have used their 
landlord influence for the purposes of corrupt intimidation, and so far 
the great end of the Reform Bill nay have been frustrated, by thus pre- 
venting qualified electors from exercising their own unbiassed judgment 
and voting freely for whatever candidate they might judge proper. 

Bui are there none save Tories and oligarchs, who thus pervert the 
rights of property, and crush the free enjoyment of constitutional privi- 
leges by their fellow sabjects? 

We set out with remarking that a letter from Bury had brought intelli- 
| gence of a painful and mortifying nature. It states no less than the 
| adoption by ‘radical’ reformers of expedients for carrying elections 

theirown way, not one whit better than the most disgraceful of the 
means imputed to the Duke of Newcastle and his brethren. We refer 
| and beg attention to a subjoined copy of a resolution passed by the Poli- 
tical Unions of Rochdale, Bury, Bolton, Tottington, &c., binding them- 
| selves, ‘* individually aud collectively, not to expend one half-penny” 
| with any professional man, or tradesman, being an elector of Rochdale, 
{who shall refuse to pledge himself to vote for Mr. James Taylor !!”’ 
| Didever a demagogue-ridden Irish ruffian faction surpass this precious 

examble,of despotism in tbe affairs of lite? The Duke of Newcastle ! 
Why he would be ashamed of it. What isfreedom, if this be not tyran- 
ny the most insolent, barbarous, and insulting? Whatright have these 
| domineering fanatics to complain, or had they everto wag a jaw in re- 





but founded upon a perfect conviction, that the signing of the trea- 
ty thus offered to him at the cannon’s mouth would be incompatible 
with his independence. We shall deepiy deplore to see an united En- 

glish and French fleet engaged upon such a beg ym as the blockade of 

the Scheldt. We cannot forget moreover that these harsh proceedings 

are adopted by two of the powers only,—by England and France with 

the extorted consent of the other three powers, 

England and France,—never seenin such a union before,—are deter- 
mined to enforce this treaty even at the expense of a war. They menace 
the King of Holland with a war, unless they shall obtain objects, which 
| can have no other purpose than to augment the power of France, and to 
| weaken our old and most natural ally. It appears to us an urgenerous 

menace of the powerful against the weak. The King of Holland is 
called upon to see the dominions of his family disunited aud broken 
down; to give privileges in the navigation of his owu rivers to Belgian 
subjects, which it is not his interest, incompatible with his honour and 
security, to give, and which no sovereign would give under the impe- 
rious menace of war by foreign powers. 

For our own part we lament deeply the success of that intrigue, which 
led tothe election of Prince Leopold to the sovereignty of Belgium, 
considering the close connexion between Leopold and France which has. 
recently been formed. There is scarcely any other Prince in Europe, 
eventhe Duke of Nemours, whom we would not rather have seen on 
the throne of Flanders; because we should then have had no motive for 
estrangirg ourselves from Holland, but should have had every induce- 
ment to strengthen and consolidate the relics of her power as a barrier 
against France. 





From the Morning Herald, Oct. 15. 

Again we hear, for the hundredth time, through what we must pre- 
sume to be an official announcement, that coercive measures against 
Holland are determined on, and that a French and English combined 
fleet are to sail to blockade the Duch ports. 

It is curious enough, and like all the inexplicable matters connected, 
with the proceedings of the Conference, that it is only when the season 
of fogs and storms is about to set in a determination should be taken to 
send out a fleet to blockade the ports and rivers of Holland. Where 
| every thing has been so mystified, a preference of foggy weather for 

naval mancuvring is quite in character; but nothing is said about the 
| more effective way of proceeding, if the Allies really desire to reduce 
‘the right of Belgian independence from a theory to a fact, by enforcing 
the evacuation of the Belgic territory by the Dutch, and which no other 
means can so readily accomplish as the sending a French army over the 
| borders. That army being already,hovering over Belginm, ready tor 
| active service, the evacuation of the citadel of Antwerp might possibly 





ing is a verbatim copy, was lett at a house in Glossop one day last week | monstrance, at any lawless or selfish compulsion exercised by men in | be effected before the combined fleet could appear off the coast. 
by a person who fancies she has all the necessa 


y qualifications to ‘teach 
the young ladies how to shoot :’’—This is to inform you that E. K— will 
hold a school this morning for boys and girls with Alphabit 2d Testa- 
mentand Bible 3d Nitting and sowing 3d Marking 4d week Also a night 
school attendance with Evning any time when boys or girls is at liberty 


any that is desirons to learn to write Bring Slate and pencil after On | 


aper Monday Tusday Wednesday Thirsday Nights 3d Also take in all 
Kind off sowing for Men Women Or Children at a reasonable rate Turn 
of th Lane Near Glossop Please to inform your neight urs th Children 
Bring their Books.” —Sheffield Iris. 


An awkward Question.—Sir John Trevor, cousin to Lord Chancellor 
Jefferies, was an able man, but as corrupt as he was able. He was twice 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and officially had the mortification 
to put the question to the House, “ whether himself ought to be expelled 
for bribery.” The answer was “ Yes.” 

Duriug the trial of a man who was capitally indicted for murder at an 
Trish Assizes, the chief witness on his examination detailed the leading 
incidents—his being awakened by cries for help —his rising, striking a 
light, ‘opening his door, and finding aman dead upon the tireshhold. 
«Aad what did you do next, my friend ?” interrogated the Crown law- 
yer. “Why, (replied the witness with amazing sang froid) I called out 
—‘ Are any ye there that kilt the boy? By J—=s, I'll give a thirteen to 
him who'll tell me who it was that had the impudence to murder a nan 
at my door.'” } 

Pot Luck—A German was invited by an English family tu partake of 
“ pot luck” for dinner. He would eat no roast beef for dinner; no tur- 
key ; all the dishes passed him untouched. On being asked the reason 
of hisloss of appetite, he said—“ I do vait for dat excellent pote loock.” 

The Forty second Regiment.—The following characteristic anecdote of 
this gallant regiment may be depended upon as true.—Immediately be- 
fore the 42d disembarked in Egypt in 1801, under the command of the 
brave Abercromby, orders were given not to fix their bayonets, nor to 
Jon! their muskets till they were all on shore, although the enemy’s shot 
was failing ia and round the boats like hail. After the regiment had for- 
med into a line on the beach, which was done in the most coo! manner, 
under a destructiive fire from a French battery and a battalion of infan- 
try on the heights in front, Major Stirling gave the word, “ fix bayonets.” 
In a moment every bayonet was fixed on its musket. The Major next 
followed wiih “ prime and load but the words had scarcely escaped his 
lips, when an individual in the ranks vociferated— No prime and load 
—but charge baignets—and by Got immediately!” The entire regiment, 
as one man, instantly oLeyed this energetic command, ascended the 
heights at the charge, aud carried the French position with cold steel in 
the most gallant style. 


Retention of Vitality in Frozen Fish and the Leech.—( White’s Selborne. 
p. 294.) We have the best evidence to prove that fish and some mollos- 
cous animals may be frozen, without destroying their vitality. A friend 
of mine, at Camberwell, had an inflamed eye Todinn the winter of 1829 
and had aleech which was applied to the Temple several times; it was 
kept in water ina phial, and placed on the carpet near the fire-place of 
the pariour; the cold at that time was very severe, and every night the 
leech was frozen, and thawed the following day. Mr. Knight was there 
at the time, witnessed the fact, and expressed, I am told, no small inter- 
est atthiscurious incident. [twas observed by Captain Franklin, during 
the severe winter they experienced near the Coppermine River that the 
fish froze as they were taken outof the nets: in a short time they became 
a solid mass of ice, and by a blow or two of a hatchet were easily split 
open; if in the completely frozen state they were thawed before the fire, 
they recovered their animation. This is a very remarkable instance 
how completely animation can be suspended in cold blooded animals.— 
Magatine of Natural History. 

Jeremy Bentham was a great economist. He knew thefvalue of min- 
utes. The disposal of his hours, both of labour and of repose, was a 
matter of systematic arrangement; and the arrangement was determin- 


ed on the principle. that it isa calamity to lose the smaliest portion of 


time. He did not deem it sufficient to provide against the loss of a day 
or an hour: he took effectnal means to prevent the occurrence of any 
such calamity tohim; but he did more—he was careful to provide against 
the loss even of a single minute; and there is on record noexample of a 
human being who lived more habitually ander the practical conscious- 
ness that his davs are numbered, and that the’ night cometh in which no 
man can work.’— Atheneum. 


Sir John Milley Doyle, accompanied by his hephew, Mr. B. Doyle, a 
fine young man of about twenty, left London on Thursday night by the 
mail, for F 


power at the worst periods of our constitutional history? They will 
tell us they may give their custom to whom they please. Ay, and so 
;may the Duke of Newcastle let his land and tenements to whom he 
| pleases. Both bis Grace and their Majesties, the Union rabble of 
| Rochdale, ‘may do what they please with their own.” But both 
also must take the consequence of their arbitrary and vexatious pro- 
| ceedings. Little do they understand liberty, and still less do they love 
| it with a virtuous or sound affection, who would force their bellow 
citizens to surrender a constitutional right (for which they, the 
compellants, were among the first to clamour,) on pain of seeing 
themselves and their families robbed of all their means of subsistence. 
Not a man, no not one of these resolutionists, these non-purchasers, is 
better than a rank tyrant in his heart,—not a man of them deserves to be 
| trusted with the slightest share or particle of power in a free community, 
| if that community would preserve its{reedom. Mr. James Taylor may 
| be an excellent person, nor do we know or even guess at the name of his 
| Opponent; but it is very clear, that if after getting into Parliament he 
| speaks the language of such constituents as (hose men who have signed 
the resolutions in his favour, the worst Ministers that ever disgraced a 
_limited monarchy, and the basest factions that ever threatened the 

existénce of regular government, would be they who mizht count most 
| securely on the vote and influence of Mr. James Taylor. But who, 
| again, are these political unionists? Why do they still torment the 
| country with their restless and intolerant projects. We had understood 
| that the Political Unions were to dissolve themselves instantly after the 

passing the Reform Bill. Some, we believe, have done so. Those who 
| seek to perpetuate a confederacy which ought, in all fairness, to have 
| died with the occasion which engendered it, are open to the suspicion 
| that they have no other aim than to usurp a portion of the prerogatives 
| which are properly inherent in the Government and Legislature— that is, 














| to produce animplacable conflict between the State and a section of her 
| subjects, with insurrection and anarchy for its most successful results. 
| The Reform Bill ought now assuredly to be left to its own fair operation 
| throughout the country. Coercion is more abhorrent to a reformed con 
| stituency than corruption, because the latter admits that free agency, on 
| which the othertramples. Batlet us hope that a spirit 0 repuguant to 
| all political honesty as that which our Bury correspondent signalizes 
will suffer itself to be seasonably checked, since otherwise it is as clear 
as light, that the middie and upper classes throughout the kingdom will 
be forced to retaliate, as they will be able to do, with tremendous effect, 
upon the poorest order of constituents. In one word, this resolution to 
starve men into a surrender of their undoubted right of free election is 
| not excelled for vindictive harshness by the most cruel practice of the 
worst of modern times. What an outcry has been raised ere now at the 
employment of such threats by men of large fortune to their tradesmen ! 
——_—- 
WAR WITH HOLLAND. 
| From Bell's Weekly Messenger, Oct. 13. 
| Atthe Cabinet Council held on Thursday, it has said to have been 
| determined, that a large English and French fleet shall be dispatched 
immediately to the coast of Holland, to blockade the Dutch ports, and 
to compel the King of Holland to ratify the treaty which has been 
tendered to him by the Five Powers. The Times newspaper of yester- 
day gives the following aceount of the decision of the Council on Thurs- 
| day last. 
| “When we speak of the reluctance,” says that paper, ‘ of the English 
| Ministry to take this step till it was proved to be absolutely necessary, 
| and of their determination to act with vigour and promptitude since that 
| necessity has been established, we must not forget to mention, with the 
| most cordial satisfaction, the confidence which their royal master reposed 
|at first in their pacific disposition, and the readiness with which ine has 
| now consented to their indispensable employment of a national force, 
with the efficiency of which he is so well acquainted. ‘I see clearly,’ 
| his Majesty is understood to have said, when the resolution of the Cabi- 
| net was submitted to him,—* 1 see clearly that it cannot be helped,—it must 
| be done.’ Inusing these words, expressive at once of his regret at the ob- 
| stinacy of the Dateh King, and of his firtoness in supporting the national 
honour, bis Majesty has acquired an additional claim to our respect and 
gratitude. 
| “Weare glad thus to be enabled to assure the public, that the absurd 
resistance which has been maintained by the King of Holland for the 


| last eighteen months against every reasonable arrangement is on the eve | 


| of being terminated by submission, or overcome by force. We have 
\ stated the fact so frequently as almost to make us ashamed of another 
repetition, and have proved it so often as to render further evidence su- 


almouth, on his way to Oporto. Sir John takes with him 4) perquous, that his Duteh Majesty has shown no desire to make peace on 


paper containing the advice of his venerable uncle, Sir John Doyle, | any conditions—and that he has been waiting to see what chances might 
as to the best mode of defending the city of Oporto against the troops | 6 offered him for the re-subjugation of Belgium in the chapter of acci- 


of Don Miguel. 


The Human Brain.—The brain bas been examined by Vanquelin and | London Conference more than all the world. Hence tive latter, though | 


| dents. All the undiplomatic world is now convinced of this, and the 


John; and, in this difficult analysis, a surprising coincidence between | they desire to take no undue advantage even of an offensive and danger- 


their results may be observed. 
man, no lessthan 80 per cent of the weigat is water. 


It isa curious fact, that, in the brain of | ous obstinacy, are resolved that the treaty of November, 1831, with its | desly paid for.” 
According to the | late modifications, shall be executed; and that the peace of Europe 


analysis of Vanquelin, 100 parts of human brain consists of 80 parts of | shall no longer be threatened by one of its weakest states.” 


water; 4-53 of white fat; 0-7 uf red fat; 1-12 of osmazome;7 of al- | 
bumen; 1-5 of phosphorus, united with the fat; 5-15 of sulphur, bi- 


We are extremely serry for the resolution which has been taken by 
| the Council to bleckade the Dutch ports; for what, in fact, is a blockade 


phosphate of potash, phosphates of lime and magnesia, and other salts. | butanactof war? To blockade the Scheldt would be the same thingas to 
Of such materials is the thinking organ of man composed. The spinal | bombard Amsterdam. We are quite satisfied that it will lead to no good 


marrow and nerves are similarly constituted. The ratio of water in the 


brain of the calf is also 80 per cent.— Donovan's Chemistry. 


—<— 
REFORM. 
(From the Times.) 


Amongst a great vatiety of letters which have reached us within the 


last two days, and which convey information, or propose topics of dis 


cussion, updn the general state of the country, there is one from Bury 


purpose, but will kindle a flame throughout Europe, which, though easy 
| to light, it will be difficult to extinguish. We may rest assuredtbat the 
| King of Holland never can—that he never will—put bis name to the 


treaty in question in the form in which it has been proposed to him. For | 


| what would be the result if he were to do so? From that moment he 
| would lose the respect and enthusiasm of his people, which he now en- 

joys in so eminent a degree. We are persuaded that the resistance 
, ef the King of Holland is not a mere capricious and obstinate resistance 


| Looking at the strange and awkward position in which this country is- 
now placed by the interference of our Ministry in a quarrel of which 
they ought to have studiously kept clear, we think the advice which we 
gave to Government, from the beginning, to abstain from intervention 
in the dispute of Holland and Belgium, was, at least, somewhat wiser 
than the intermeddling policy which has negotiated affairs into so much 
confusion, by the way of preserving peace, as to make war ineritable. 

If war with Holland be iadeed resolved upon, what a situation does it 
place England in?) A commercial nation, which has already brought 
| itself so near the verge of bankruptcy by wantonly indulging the passion 

for military glory, enters into a conflict with one of its best customers, 
without having any original cause of quarrel on its own part with the 
people of whom it becomes the assailant. In such a contest neither bo- 
nour nor profit is to be reaped. On the contrary, great damage must 
be inflicted on British trade to obtain an object in which England has no 
interest equal to those interests which it sacrifices. 

The more clearly it is shown to usthat the Belgian question cannot be 
settled without war, the more are we convinced of the impolicy ef our 
Government mixing itself up in the quarrel at all. In the case of Poland. 
though bound by a solemntreaty to protect her independence, we allow- 
ed the utter eatinction of that nation by the ruffian violence of the Auto- 
crat of Russia. We allowed the barbarian conqueror to insult us by 
setting aside, of his own will, the quintuple treaty of Vienna. Our cry 
was then non-intervention. Though, if we made any exception toa 
pacific tine of policy, the Poles bad not only stronger claims upon our 
assistance, ut were incomparably more deserving of our active support 
than the Belgians Not only did we refuse all suecour or sympathy to 
that gallant people, but we actually paid large sums of money, which we 
had no rightto pay, to enable Russia to proceed in her detestable and 
exterminating enterprise. A fleet tothe Baltic, and cutting off the sup- 
plics, would have saved history the shame of recording the consummation 
of the crimes of the Northern barbarian against Poland, in the full blaze 
of the boasted intelligence and civilization of the nineteenth century ! 

While Russia does all she can to discourage the importation of Bri- 
tish goods, and, ina great many instances, prohibits them altogether, 
Holland, we say, is one of our best customers. She has, since the Bel- 
gian revolution, reduced the duties on many articles of our merchandize 
from thirty to five or six per cent. We supply Holland with great quan- 
tities of our cotton, iron-work, eloth, coal, &c.; and her ships are laden 
with ourcommodities for her colonial market. Why, then, bring our- 
selves inio a position in which we must become the derision of Europe 
for our inportant menaces, or enter a war, in which to injure Holland 
we must still more seriously injure ourselves, and cut off some of the few 
remaining sources of profitable commerce? 

As to the members of the Holy Alliance, by getting into whose com- 
pany we brought ourselves into this most unpleasant predicament, they 
have deceived us so long and so often that no reliance can be placed 
upon their engagement. 


—~p—- 
FRANCE. 

The ollowing circular, dated October 13, has 
Minister of War to the Commanders of the 4th, I 
divisions: 

__\* Geeral,—My circular of the 13th inst. acquainted you with the po- 
litical ystem which the new Ministry intended to follow. You have 
found hat, among the most important cuties, it reckons that of effacing 
even be last traces of the disturbances whieh have agitated several de- 
partments. You will concur, General, in this aim of the Ministry, and 
aid itu answering the expectations of tie King and country. The 
bandsof malefactors, of which some remain, still disturb several places 
undetyour command, must disappear; their chiefs, whateve 
their ank and their name, must be delivered into the bands of the au- 
thorifes. The Minister of the Interior addresses new instructions on 
| this ubject to administrative authorities: act in concert with these au- 
| thoriies: let the generals under your command and all your subordi- 
} 
| 
| 
| 


been addressed by the 
2th, and 13th, wilitary 











r may be 


nate, exert their utmost efforts in order to obtain the results entrusted to 
your zeal and theirs—the termination of brigandage and civil war. 
Now of the means of action yo may require shall be w anting to you. 
(Signed) Marshal Duke de DALMATIE.” 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
_ Bussel papers are to the 15th October. King Leopo'd was very busy 
in gganizing hisarmy. Many promotions had taken place. 

Pris, Oct. 19.—The Hague Journal of the 19th contains a long article on the 
newFrench Cabinet. After expressing an opimion that Marsha! Soult having 
take the direction of the Council is equivalent to a ds claration of war " against 
Hollnd, the journal adds—“ Let not the Powers deceive themevives . 
howver narrow may be the circle t0 which the first shock of arme | 

fines it must necessarily become extended from the vigorous and 
| fen¢ Holland is determined to make, and 

en@gy which cannot fail, sooner or later, to 
| eqwocal in the conclusion of the last Ni 


; for, 
© may be con: 
formidable de~ 
in which she will persevere with an 
shake all Europe. 


te of M. Van Z 
athe energetic language which the King of the Nether! 


mptentiary to pronounce aloud in the ears of the C 
| mmation that the unjust aggression upon us, which 


There is nothing 
uylen on this subject, 
ands has caused his ple- 
onference, declares his-deter- 


France is preparing, shall be 


SPEECH OF THE KING OF HOLLAND. 


‘he Session of the States-General of Holland wax opened at the Hague on the 
| ih Oct. by the King in person, when his Majesty delivered the following Speech. 
| High Mightinesses,—During the last months of the session that has just 
}c ed, l had some hope of being ) at the opening of this session, to announce 
| t@ou the cessation of the state of disquietude in which the country. has been 
| kit for these two years, in consequence of the Belgien revolution. My hopes 
lve not been fully realized; the forbearance which North Holland has displayed 
a! the sacrifices I imposed upon myself, instead of leading to a reasonable so- 
lnon, have of late only increased the exactions itis sought to force upon us. 

The communications that will be made to sou by my orders respecting the 
| ate of the negociations, will convince you that the condescension of which we 

ve given proofs, has reached its utmost bounds—those which are fixed by the 
Jnour, the inde pendence and the safety of the country. In the meanwhile I am 
appy in being able to announce to you that I have received from the foreign 
| »wers fresh marks of yoterest. I am equally happy te be able, in this state of 
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things, to assure your High Mightinesses, that the means of defence organized 
along our frontiers are on the most satisfactory footing, and that our land and sea 
forces merit the greatest praise for their discipline, their warlike ardour and their 


‘them. 

“If contrary to all expeciation, the interest of the country should require a 
greater display of forces, | am even now prepared for that purpose with all the 
necessary means, fully relying on the assent of the nation, 

“The brocieet and Communal! Administrations have terminated their labours 
relative to the levy of the militia and communal guards (Schuttereyen) for the 
present year; these labours have been executed with promptitude and perfect 
order. The young conscripts manifest the greatest eagerness in joining their 
corps, and rival our old soldiers in faithfully performing their duty. The fate of 
the defenders of the country has excited my anxious solicitude. All the supplies 
of the war department are ensured by the generous gifts of the Netherlanders. 

“ Amidst the internal and satisfactory tranquillity of the country, our colonies 
are supplied with the troops and ships necessary for their defence. The fisheries 
and commerce have received the requisite protection. Tranquillity also prevails 
in our possessions beyond sea, A more economical administration, which we 
haye established in the East Indies, and the great extension given there to agri- 
-culture, the salutary influence of which is already felt, inspire us with a hope that 
our possessions in the East Indies will soon supply our commerce with a new ele- 
ment tending to the prosperity of the country. Our commerce and our naviga- 
tion, have experienced an increase rather than a diminuuon, thanks to the activi~ 
ty and intelligence of the mercantile classes, and ship owners, If the force of 
circumstances has diverted them from their primitive direction, new openings for 
enterprise have been made, and they have considerably extended. 

“Thus your High Mightinesses will perceive that we still occupy among com- 
mercial nations the rank that belongs to us, and which I hope to preserve to my 
beloved and loyal subjects, in spite of all violent and treacherous attempts. 
(Here the king mentioned the flourishing state of agriculture, the order pow pre- 
vailing in every branch of the administratioa, the excellent state of the canals and 
dykes, the improvement of literature and the sciences, and the appearance of the | 
Cholera in Holland. ) 

** Several important laws will be presented to you. Several questions for modi- | 
fying the Civil Code are ready to be laid before you. I even entertain a hope that | 
during the present Session you will be able to revise the whole of the Civil Code. 

** Following up the measures already adopted, I shall submit to your High 
Mightinesses, a statement of the increase in the wants of the State for next year, 

and the means that have been thought most efficacious to supply them, 

**Agto the extraordinary expenses which may result from a prolongation of | 
existing circumstances, I wish to continue the use of the means which you have 
found eligible for some time past, and which the persons interested have adopted | 
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Teagan she which jt | accusation, unless to correet manifest error, and bow intent we have 
We copy to-day an article from that paper on the subject, by which it , , , rigs 
fis ne | been to preserve the character of this paper from commital, in allu- 
will be seen to what an illegal and dangerous extent the practice is C8) 5145 to the immense variety of topics, that have pressed upon our at- 
ried. The Times should recollect in its anger, that it was the first to pane. Anata political course bate te a to aa — 
recom ; Do hiet : nd was mainly instru-| been pursued from the moment we started on our editorial voyage, an 
: orgie etic’ engage ticherrseadibetsrtnais 7 _the ensigns displayed to the world under which our barque should 
| sail, have never been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of 
: } the British constitution in its original purity, neither opposing time- 
It will be observed by the extracts on the last page that differences | or judicious alterations on the one hand, nor applauding hasty, 
have already arisen between the Earl of Mulgrave, the new Governor) or violent ee on np gee we have steered at one a = 
: : $ ne appro 
of Jamaica, and the House of Assembly of that ancient and once en ht pie Fem of the pale: opes, in securing the approbation an 
rishing colony. The difference, however, is merely one of words, and) 4. literary gleaners, we have sought the fairest fields of song and 
we believe is sincerely regretted by both parties. The Noble Earl as-| story; we have borrowed from the garners of poesy and prose when- 
sumed the arduous duties of his important trust with great zeal—he | ever we could detect their existence, and in the desire of culling from 
traversed the island in various direetions—visited the desolating and | ©¥ety source at ourcommand, not only the matter of amusement, but 


: ‘ F the subject of instruction,” we have ransacked the pages of love and 
heart-rencing scenes of the late dreadful rebellion, and minutely in-) (io riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly accomplish- 

formed himself of the state of the country before he called the Legisla- | ed in the perfection of our weekly offering. \ 
ture together; he has moreover given evidence that he is not wedded to| | We may, and totally apart from a spirit pafrecmasny ri assert, that 
ate litical. and that he intends to conduct | the Albion, in a great degree, contributed to impart that taste for the 
any party or sect, religious or political, an light and elegant literature of England now so prevalent, and the most 
the government in a manner becoming his reputation and high talent. | unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that 
Under these circumstances, the differences thus early excited are to be = ves oe the first to encourage. nat ee seine has 
: ‘ej © discur- | Deen followed in numerous instances, until a general appetite has been 

deplored. Some of the remarks in the address may have been diseur excited, for Editorial talent and industry to gratify. PI 
sive,” but we are sure that his excellency will, after a little further resi-) pom the commencement of the the Albion several improvements 
dence, see the policy of allowing the house a little indulgence in this | have been effected, in enlarging its size, and rendering its contents more 
way; and later accounts from England must have also satisfied the no-| valuable toall classes of itsreaders; oar march has ever been forward, 
ble Parlthat the complaint of pledges being exacted from the candi- i wine bneaernntig render this journal more and more worthy 
dates to the new Parliament, ‘‘to vote against the colonies according We have been repeatedly requested to commence a new series 
to popular dictation, and without examination of the subject,” were not on account of the great difficulty of completing the sets of past vo- 
altogether “premature” or “groundless.” The people of Jamaica, , !¥mes; and we are at last induced to acquiesce with this desire, as 
whether justly or not, imagine themselves sorely aggrieved and cruelly | pred this account asto give our future patrons an opportunity of pre- 
, , | ing a perfect file of the periodical, honoured by their support. We 
persecuted by a party in the mother country, and it is but natural that | have accordingly determined to close the present volume with the last 


mental in creating them. 


without hesitation. Thus the necessity of forced contributions is removed ; pub- | (hey should complain; and the author of Matilda has surely too accurate a | week of this year, and to commence a new series upon an enlarged sheet, 


lic credit is improving, and the treasury, managed with order and economy, re- 
mains in a state to answer every demand, | 

“Nevertheless the burthens which the nation has to support continually are 
heavy, and the prospect of the future is still gloomy ; but the Netherlanders, ani- 
mated with a sense of honour and a spirit of patriotism, bear them with resigna- | 
tion, and gladly bring their gifts for the defence of their fellow citizens. | 

“These sentiments are tranquilizing for us. A nation who call to mind the glory | 


of their ancestors, and who, in the present day, distinguish themselves by therr | 
love of order and submission to the laws, has a right to the respect of other | 


nations. } : : b 

“Tt is in the approbation of the nation and in the sentiment of our just rights 
that we find the most powerful support for the consolidation of the interests of the 
kingdom, as well as the well-grounded hope that strengthened by measured con- | 


fidence in the decrees of the Almighty, we shall enable our compatriots, when the deed, this is sufficiently apparent from the complexion of the last | 


fime shall come to gatherthe fruit of the most noble perseverance.” 


Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Henry Anthon, John Jones, 
son of Peter Schermerhorn, Esq. to Mary, daughter of Philip Hone, Esq. 
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Our accounts from London are to the 2Ist ult. They were brought 
‘by the Ajaz from Liverpool. 
The subject of paramount interest before the British public at the last 


| tastrophe. 





knowledge of human nature to attempt to stifle the moans of a wounded | sed with new type, in the first week of 1833. The character of the Al-r 
ap : : ; ion, both in external appearance and in its original and selected contents 
spirit so long as the same cause continues to oppress it. The mind finds | will remain unaltered; andthe same assiduity to promote and perpe- 
a seasonable relief in lamentation, and prevents, perhaps, a sadder ca- | tuate a good understanding between the United States and Great Britain 
; —an object so desirable between two nations sprung from the reey 
, wis ‘ | common stock, speaking the same langnage, drinking at the same foun- 
But, after all, we are certain that the affair will blow over; the people | tains of knowledge, aad inculcating the same enlightanied principles of 
of Jamaica must see the good dispositions and intentions of the very | \iberty and of phitanthropy—will be unceasingly followed. 
clever man who is now among them, and the policy of giving him their | Another important advantage will attend this arrangement—it will 
support, and forgetting the trifling difference that has just occurred—in- | @*@ble us to begin each volume with the commencement, and to com- 
plete it with the end of each year, thus substituting the natural yearfrom 
January to December, for the artificial one from June to June, hereto- 
fore used by us. 
Those intending to subscribe for the new series are earnestly requested 





accounts. 
It may be remarked, that the reply of Lord Mulgrave is a good piece 


| of literary composition, and sustains his Lordship’s reputation as a writer. to send forward their names either to the office in New York or to either 


of the agents as early as possible, in order that the requisite number 
may be printed. All subscribers whose names are so forwarded will 
The Dramatic Festirar in honour of Mr. Payne took place on | be supplied with the Albion from the present moment to the end of 
° _{ the volume in December without charge. The Proprietor volunteers 
The tragedy ‘ , . Fe , 

this small sacrifice in order to avoid confusion at the commencement 
of the new series, and to ensure regularity to those new subscribers who 





| Thursday, and was everything its friends could wish it. 
| of Brutus was first performed, in which Mr. Forest and Mrs. Barnes 
| particularly distinguished themselves. Mr. Scott, from Philadelphia, | may favour him with their names. 

also contributed his aid. Onthe conclusion of the tragedy Mrs. Sharpe T* The adoption of the New Series will give the old subscribers no 
ee ia ¢ anineti itees inid ? Ade trouble whatever, nor cause any alteration in the periods or mode of pay- 
| po e with great animation an excellent and very appropriate Cress, | ing their subscriptions. 

written by Mr. Fay. After the song of ‘“ Sweet Home,” by Mr. Jones 


Thus much, as respects the avsion, andthe Proprietor will now pro- 
| Miss Hughes was the next claimant fur applause, and well did the ceed to explain another plan he has in view.—He has often been 


dates, was the approaching hostilities with Holland. A British feet was | sweet song “The Mermaid’s Cave,” deserve the unanimous encore urged to publish a paper, divested of the literary and scientific matter 


: i A hp : : ’ f which distingnishes the Albioa, but which should give the domestic and 
undoubtedly preparing to joina French squadron, and both about to de- | it received. Mr. Horn accompanied her on the Piano, and in a style | jocal news from the Old Country. and which should be more especially 
part in hostile array for the shores of our old and faithfulally. As may | that none could excel. The grace and brilliancy of his performance | designed for the great bulk of Emigrants w hieh almost daily flock to these- 
be supposed, such an act does not meet the approbation of the entire na- | Was indeed @ fitting accompaniment to the fair Minstrel, and the. Wp a ae = vsanteag et + aps tow eee: | publish a paper of 
tion—the press, with the exception of the Times, does not support it— | joint harmony may be ranked among the sweetest of the evening's | tats Kind, on G8 gngey - rr: vo a we - 

the Courier speaks coldly of its necessity, and many papers which usually | pleasures.”’ Catherine and Petruchio followed, Mc.and Miss Kemble sué- : THE EMIGRAN T. he 

support Ministers in all matters of internal reform, openly denounce it. | taining the principal characters; the animating applause and the cheer- | It will contain all matters of local and domestic interest from the 


We copy an article of this sort from the Murning Herald, and another ing bursts of laughter conveyed more praise than we ean bestow EE ee ae 





from Bell's Weekly Messenger, to them we crave the earnest attention of | *!though we will not be denied the opportunity of adding another | 


our readers. It is, perhaps, too late to argue the matter on principles of | lower to the lady’s chaplet for her representation of the fiery, | ty whatever. 
European policy ; but it is certainly not too late to argue it on the prin- | and subsequently the docile Catherine. The Petruchio of Kemble is | 


ciples of morality and justice. What then, we would ask, isthe justi- 
fication of this war?) Why is England bound to make war on her friends 


| hisown. The amusements closed with Payne's comedy of Charles the 


2d, in which Mr. Wallack and others all exerted themselves to the ut- | 


and Wales, as well as the general news of the country. The poli- 
tics of this paper will be liberal, without leaning or bias to any par- 
[t will be a concise and comprehensive compendium 
of the home news, untainted by any party or rancorous feeling. Its 
aim will be to sow the seeds of peace, not those of discord—to unite, not 
divide—and to promote friendship and cordiality among all classes of the 
British people wko seek this as their adopted country, whether they 


-—to destroy the property and spill the blood of innocent people ? ‘To jus- | ™t and kept up the interest of the evening to the last, in despite of the | come trom the smiling shores of merry England, the gay and gene- 


tify one nation in making war upon another, positive injury should 
be received, and what injury, we would ask, has England received at 
the hands of Holland? So conscious are the Dutch of having offered 
no offence to England, and such reliance do they repose in her honour 


| number of hours consumed. 
! 


The Opera of Elisa ¢ Claudio is to be repeated to-night, and the Managers 
| Promise to produce J/ Pirata next week. 


——_——__—. 


The Montreal Vindicator is resuscitated, and placed under the direction of Mr. 


and humanity, that they are entirely incredulous as to the intention of | John Thomas, formerly editor ofthe Boston Examiner, and also, at an earlier pe- 


any actual aggression being committed npon them. Such, indeed, are 
our own sentiments, for we will never believe that Earl Grey will 
allow a hostile cannon to be fired where justice does not guide its aim. 
The evil of the uncertain state of things in their present attitude we fully 


| riod, of the Cheltenham Chronicle, in England, 

| Augur’s exhibition af Sculpture. —We have paid a visit to these pleasing spe 
| cimens of art, consisting of the figures of Jeptha and hisdaughter, the production 
| of a young and self-taught artist of Newhaven. They are chiselled from the 
| finest Italian marble, and represent the anguish of the father om meeting his child 


| rous land of St. Patrick, the discreet and frugal country of Scotland, or 
| the romantic mountains of Wales. 
The management of the new paper will be confided to a gentleman 
| recently arrived from England, who will give his best exertions for the 
| success of the undertaking. 
| The terms of this paper will be fixed at the low price of Two dollars 
| per Annum, a sum sufficient to show that utility, and not gain, is the 
| object of the publisher. In all cases, however, the net sum must 
| be remitted free from postage, or any other charge of whatever descrip- 
tion. 

A portion of the paper will be set apart for such advertisements as are 

| applicable to its readers—as sales of public and private lands in the Co- 





admit; but no evil is so great as actual war, and no injustice so great as | who was the first to welcome him, atier his fatal vow. The characters of the two , !Onies, as well asin the United States—the arrival and sailing of vessels 


an unjust war, becaase it is inhumanity upon a large scale, and multiplies 
its miseries in proportion to its extent. We wish, fervently wish, that 
the King of the Netherlands would come to some terms of settlement, in 
order that the peace of Europe may be preserved, but if Holland re- 


mains incorrigible, that is no reason why England should become unjust. 


We again say, that we have no belief that actual hostilities will take 


place, but hope, nevertheless, that the appearance of the combined fleets 


will effect the necessary accommodation. 


figures are well contrasted; and the sculpture highly creditable to the youthful 
}artist. We trust that_a generous patronage will enable him to dovote yet more 
study to his profession, and execute yet more objects of admiration to his fellow 
citizens, 


} 


| 
| 
| 





We are requested to copy the following paragraph from the Churchman, which 
we do with pleasure, believing the object to be a very benevolent one :-- 


! 
| 


Instruction in Painting.—“ An artist of respectable talents and acquirements” 
| proposes giving a course of instruction, in the art of “ painting transparent win- 
dow curtains,”’—the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the relief of three or- 


There is no additional news from Frauce, but it is daily becoming | Phan children cf James Bloomfield, deceased, “an English gentleman, who died 


more evident that it is the intention of Marshal Soult to administe 


In this city.”” We have been requested to give the above notice, as a matter of 


r the | kindness to the children designed to be benefitted by the proposal, and to refer 


government with a strong hand. The majority of the press is against | Such as may be disposed to further the object, to No, 59 Courtlandi-street, 


him, and c onfidently predict his downfal—the point will soon be tested, | 
a fresh revolt and renewal of | LF Upon collecting the matter intended forthe Emigrant we find it far 


either by acts of the Chambers, or by 
the barricades. 








exceeds in quantity, the amount we anticipated, and that it will be quite 


There is no authentic additional intelligence from Portugal. The re- | iiapossible, by all our effurts of conducting, to compress it into the sheet 


port brought direct from Cadiz of the capture of Don Miguel’s fleet off we first intended to use. 


It will therefore be necessary to enlarge the 


Vigo, cannot be relied on. Vigo is a port in the north of Spain, in which | sheet, or do the thing imperfectly--we prefer the former, although in 
the Miguelite squadron were blockaded by Sartorious, and from which, | #t case we regret it will not be in our power to make the deduction of | WV" Ireland, Hollowell; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas- 
te ’ : 5 p | Jones, Brockville; H. Jones, Preseott; A. McLean, Cornwall; M.Connel, Bytown. 
it is affirmed, the former were forced to sea by the Spanish authorities, | Me dollar to the subscribers of the Albion, as at first announced. Its | 

in order to preserve their neutrslity, This act is altogether improbable, | Price must be uuiformly to dollars. 


from the nature of the relations between the Spanish Court and Miguel; NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 


and, moreover, the act of forcing one party out to sea to incur the dan 


| The ALBION newspaper has nearly attained its eleventh vear o/ 


ger of capture or destruetion by the other, would not be preserving neu- | existence, under a fostering patronage which has increased with its 


trality, but violating it. 


pects of Pedro are certainly improving. 


The Revenue of Great Britain as made upon the 10th of Oct., we | Was, however, established, and with the desi 


rejoice to say has much improved. 


responding quarter of last year of £696,847. 





The Times newspaper has at length denounced the system of exact: numerous readers cannot fail to have remarked, with how much care 


ing pledges from Parliamentary candidates by the Political Unions. 


If « belligerent force seek shelter in a neutral | years, and enabled it to assume a character and a position almost une 
territory from its enemy, the rights of hospitality demand, that protection | 
shall be given to it so long as it chooses peaceably to remain in that 
neutral territory, and observes the general usages of neutrality. Strong 
reinforcements are proceeding to Oporto from England, and the pros- 


The total amount for the quarter | expressed, of conveying to the English resident on this continent a elear 
ending at that period is £12,093,586, being an encrease over the cor- 


qualled in the history of periodicals. A journal established in a fo- 
reign country had necessarily many serions difficulties to contend with. 
many prejudices te overcome, and many conflicting opinions to recon- 
| cile, before such a degree of confidence could be inspired in it. as to 
; dismiss all apprehension for final 
the attempt was made in a situation where such circumstances were re- 
| markably called forth in consequence of former events. 


gn that has been frequently 


insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the 
| Malive citizen a condensed and digested view of what was passing be- 
| yond his shores. and also of cementing the ties that should exist. be- 


| tween both, by making them better acquainted with each other. Our 


|} we have avoidec 


1 every subject that could occasion a collision of opi- 


-{ End, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Gen. John Be 


success,----more especially when | 


This journal | 


to and from Great Britainenquiries forsituations and employment—no- 
tices to absent friends and relations, sporting intelligence, &c. &c. 
| Further particulars will be made known ina general Prospectus. 
The papers with which we exchange will perhaps do us the favour 
to notice the above article. 
Orders may be addressed to ‘this office, Mr. D. J. Smith, Kingston, 
Upper Canada; Mr Franklin, Post Master, Lewiston, N.Y. orto either 
of the following— 


In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Utica, New York; Jas. F. Shores, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass. ; 
| M. Robinson, Providence, Rhode Island; A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col. 
Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thomp- 
son, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters- 
burg, Va.; C. Hall, Norfoik, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville, Va.; W.-W. Wors- 
ley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M., Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell, Fayette- 
ville, N.C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savennah, Geo.; 
Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Me Kew- 
an, Philadelphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teun. ; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 
| ton, Ky.; Charles & Paschall, St.Louis, Missouri. 

Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; J.Crooks, P.M., Niagara ; H. Mit- 
Ueberger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M.,Grimsby ; Abm. K. 
Sinith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camne 
bell, P.M. Simeo; J. Jackson, Brantford; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; Jomee S. Howard 
P.M., York, W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P.M., Port Hope; J. G. Be- 

j thune, P.M. Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, Colbourre; Thos. Parker, P. M., Belleville; 





Lower Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Mc Vey, P.M. Isle aux Noix; 
| David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
j Joseph Tardif, Quebec—Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke. 
| Nova Scotia.—Clement IL, Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Chip- 
| man, Kentville; Wm. H. Lee. Annapolis; H.G. Farish, Yarmouth; JamesS. White, 
| Cumberland: Jas. Dawson, Pietou, Albion Mines. 
| Pi ince Edward Island. —J. & P. Macgowan, Charloitetow 2». 

Yew Brunswick.—Moses H. Perley, Saint John, F.E. Beckwith, Fredericton; W. 


. s ! w 
| Stephen. kam, Suiut Andrews; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. 


Newfoundland.» A. Mac Grogor & ©o., Saint John. 
; Ww ent Indies § South America.—Robert 8. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda; A.Shedden 
St. Ger rges, Be rmuda ; Elias Levi, St. Thomas; H. Apdersen, Bassin, St. Croix ; Wm, 
+ ee Ww: stEnd, St. Croix; Jno. Arbill, P.M., Antigua; Neil Me Queen, Nassau, 
# < Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pattinson & Webster, Demarsra: 
| R. B. Pitman, Kingston, Jamaica: A. Hotmes, Montego Pay: F.H. Christen, Havan- 


na: Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzes: Jos. Afton, Carthagena: J. Boulton, La Guay- 
ra: Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayras. 2 


} 





] R. BOSTWICK, Dentist, most respectfully refers the public to Dr. J 
» Kearney Rodgers, 14 Courtlandt street, Dr. Valentine Mott, in Park 
Place, and Dr. Cheesman, 371 Broadway, for any inforniation respecting his pro- 
fession. Oftice No. 18 Broadway. [Dec. 1, it.) 


QWANTED, to go the Island of Jamaica, a Foreman in a Printing Office. 
He must be well and thoroughly versed in the duties of the business, and 





| nion, with how much delicacy we have refrained from replying to 


command the best recommendatiens. A handsome salary will be given. Apply 
at this Offic::. Dec. ts 
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JAMAICA. 
The Earl of Mulgrave, the new Governor of Jamaica, at the opening 
‘of the present Session of the Legislature, addressed to the members of 
the two houses, a long speech on the affairs.of the island in the course 
of which the following passage occurs :— 

“Since you last met, both branches of the imperial legislature have 
been engaged in an enquiry as tv the actual relations of society in the 
slave colonies. This investigation was undertaken in ene louse at the espe- 
cial desire of the West India proprietors, and in the other was so limited in | 
the terms of reference, as to show that no forced departure was intended from 
the principles of the resolutions of 1323. The proceedings of these com- 
mittees have been interrupted by the close of the session, but will be 
resumed at the next meeting, and their final report, when prepared, will | 
be the dispassionate and impartial result of ample and patient examina: — 
tion. Under these circumstances, I am authorized to inform you, that 1 | 
have not again to press for your adoption the order in council of the 2d 
of last November. I have therefore, at present, no official communica- | 
tion to make to you on the subjects contained therein; buat I cannot, at | 
the same time, avoid expressing to you personally my own anxious de- | 
sire, that availing yourselves of this opportunity, you would give a 
patient and favourable consideration to any measures of amelioration, | 
which in your wisdom and experience you may think could with safety | 
be adopted, for, important as it is, that amelioration in the condition of | 
the slave should be progressive, the advantage at the present moment ot | 


j 





perial Legislature. 
«It certainly would not become me to enter into any discussion with | 
you as to the principles on which you suppose the representation of the 
people of England to have been amended by the bill nassed for its re- | 
‘form: nor do [ know by what right you assume in addressing me, that) 
the West Indies were ever indirectly more represented in Parliament. 
‘than they will be now. It was then as now only as representatives, le- | 
| gally elected by the people of the United Kinguom, to superintend the, 
interests of the whole Empire, that Gentlemen connected with this island 
could have a seat in that house, or could belong to one branch of that 
Imperial Legislature, the omnipotence of whose united voice to legislate 
for the whole empire, if it so think fit, is beyond dispute. This is a sub- | 
ject which nothing should have induced me to originate. (It is one 
whose fruitless agitation can only lead to unnecessary irritation.) I re- 
gret most deeply that on such an occasion you should have chosen gra- 
tuitously to raise so invidious a question, by stating that you never did 
admit the right of the House of Commons to legislate on the internal 
affairs of Jamaica. For all your established privileges, I shall always 
maintain the most inviolable respect. But as the representative here 
of your Sovereign and of mine, I cannot listen (o the declaration of any 
such doubt addressed to me witbout asserting; in the most unequivocal 
terms, the transcendant power of the Imperial legislature, regulated ouly 
by itsown discretion, and limited only by restrictions they themselves 


bark for England, so as to be in time to meet the next Session of the Im- 














over, differed in regard to the appointment conjointly, of a third Com- 
missioner, or arbiirator, it becomes necessary, according to the previ- 
sions of the above mentioned Act (Section ) to refer the matter to 
his Majesty’s Government for the purpose of obtaining the appointment 
of an Arbitrator under the Royal Sign Manual, 

“The subject of the Currency has been brought under your notice 
upon more than one occasion during the last few years; butno practical 
measure having resulted from the consideration ot it, [ think it necessa 
ry toadvert to it again; not so much with a view on the adoption of any 
general and comprehensive system, as to suggest the expediency of pro- 
viding for the wants of the public by the creation of a metallic curren- 


| cy of inferior value, to replace the silver coins, and copper, now in cir- 


culation, the intrinsic value of which, (especially of the latter,) is noto- 
riously much below its current value. 

“Of the Temporary Acts of the Legislature which are about to expire, 
I desire to call your particular attention to the tollowing, namely :— 

*Ist—An Act relating to the fisheries inthe county of Gaspe, repealed 
in part by the Ist of William the 1V., chapter 22—which expires on the 
firstof May, 1833. 

2Qdly.—An Actto establish Registry Offices in the counties of Drum- 
mond, Sherbrook, Stanstead, Shefford, and Missiskoui, amended, and 
extended by Ist of William 4th, chap. 3—Second Section further ex- 
tended by 2d William 4th, chap. 7—duration till the Ist of May, 1833. 

«“ And 3ddly.—An act to establish Boards of Health within this Pro- 


any effectual step of this nature, emanating from yourselves, would be | have imposed, The long experience of the past, as toa right which has! vince, and to enforce an effectual system of Quarantine, which expires 
doubly great, extending its beneficial influence over the feelings alike of | always existed, is your best security for the future, that it will never be! onthe Ist of May, 1°33. _ 
the lowest individuals in this colony, aud of the highest authorities of exerted, but in extreme cases; and no one would nore deplore thantmy-| “I think it necessary here to refer to that part of my Speech to you at ors 
the mother country. The gratitude of the slave would be due, where it | self, should imperious necessity ever require such direct interference. | the opening of the last Session, which relates to the townships. The 
might most safely be directed, to the immediate representatives of his Bat it is unfortunate at this moment, that you should not have rather increasing Importance of that interesting portion of the Province—the _ 
inaster, and the committees of the imperial legislature would acknow- | preferred a temperate appeal to the justice, than a vain denial of the | habits of its popalation—and their wishes connected with the advance- nie 
ledge with peculiar satisfaction, by any instance of spontaneous co- | Tights of the British Nation, ‘The undisturbed consciousness of strength | ment of their own peculiar interests, are subjects which well deserve 
operation in the objects of their Se att Seagal gf quarter. /on the part of a great and generous people, is the surest safeguard that) the attention of the Legislature. E : aS 

[The reply of the Assembly was perfectly cordial as respects his Fx- | the nicest strength of equity will continue to act as a self-imposed re-|  “ By the enactment of Laws calculated to meet the diversified wants 
cellency, but the House used the following remarks in ios 26 the | straint, on the exercise of unusual, but indisputable power. You repeat of a mixed population, like that of Lower Canada, the general prospe- 
powers of the British Parliament, and the proceedings of the anti-slavery | the complaint, that distance, coupled with other causes not before enu- | rity of the Country will be advanced, and the peace and countenance of Ori 
party in England.} ; merated, oceasion you often to be misrepresented in the Mother Coun. | all classes of his Majesty’s Subjects in the Province established upon a 
e'This house was no party to the measure by which an enquiry was ob- | try; and, in reference to this, you kindly state your conviction, that my | solid and lasting basis. , ‘ , 
tained in one house of the British Parliament, by the West India proprie- | efforts will be directed, by a desire to do you justice. ; The short so ; Ye nee he remark embraces a truth so obvious, that it may per- y 
tors residing out of this Island, nor do we admit that the House of Com- rience I have yet had of Jamaica has interested me much in her welfare; | raps be thought superfluous, to introduce it on the present occasion ; but cla 
mons can institute any effectual enquiry in relation to the social institu- = — ee apron gerd ga spetige one: it — —— oe | my ene hy! pape Big ga - ha a os hwy (I might wh 
tions of this Island, or its internal affairs. To understand the laws of any | ene, orb ae wesc e = to ne s - ays; = ety pias, hy) per aps ( “ty 5 hy ni € ing . a ane Ha ’ union Bt inte- pee 
society, and the influence of customs and habits over those laws, a per-| “bich such prospects may be improved, shall always engage my lmime- | re sts, and public feeling throughout the Province, that I cannot abstain fau 
sonal residence among the inhabitants of the country is indispensable. | diate attention, whilst to my professed determination to report you faith- | from seizing upon every opportunity which presents itself for promoting he: 
No evidence can convey over 4500 miles those circumstances which fully, improved as my opinions must be by further opportunities of ob- | the success of an object of such paramount interest: an object which pay 
most materially affect the welfare of a people, and which to be appre- servation, I will at all times adhere. But in the spirit of candour which | (as it appears {to me) it is no less the duty, than it is manifestly the true dia 
ciated must be seen. Countries might be mentioned where the laws in | [ professed [ must recommend you to judge others as you would be | interest of every inhabitant of Lower Canada, to assist in promoting to rea 
theory have been considered perfect, but where, after centuries of legis- | judged yourselves, and to consider that distance may have prevented | the utmost of bis ability, and in preference to every other consideration. ) 
lation, the people are starving and wretched. This we os proud to say | you also from acquiring adequate sources of information before you pre- | Gentlemen of the House of Assembiy. ( . > 
is not the case in Jamuica, notwithstanding ail the defects incident to the | Judge the report of a future House of Commous on no better authority | «The Supply Bill voted during the last Session, which, in conse- 
state of slavery, originally forced on us by Great Britain. | than a few seattered pledges, alleged to have been exacted from certain } quence of particular circumstances with which you are slready acquaint- 

“Ag this house never did recognize the resolutions ‘of Parliament ta | candidates not yet chosen for a parliament, not yet selected, who might | ed, and in conformity with the instructions received by me from his Ma- 
1098+~sis this house never did.adait the right of the House of Commons | become members of a committee not yet formed, and which committee | jesty’s Government, was reserved for the signification of his Majesty's 
to legislate on the internal affairs of Jamaica, even when the West Indies | 2°" therefore refuse to believe can be impartial on a question on which | pleasure, has Subsequently received the Royal sanction, Upon this sub- 
were indirectly represented in Parliament ae eament aabeh amen thata | is impossible it can be interested. It is such premature complaints, ject it will be my duty to make an early communication to you by a Spe- 

House of Commons, which is to exist upon the principle that actual re- | such groundless accusations which alienate the public mind in Europe cial Message. os - - ~ 

presentation should be the foundation of legislation, can justly claim to from the cause of the colonists; and if you continue thus to speak for! The appropriation of last Session for giving effect to the provisions 
legislate over us, their free feliow-countrymen age) respects their yourselves, I much fear that it will be in vain that any one will attempt of the Act to establish boards of health within this Province, and to en- 
equals, but who eum not, and cannot have, any ealencteehonen etthaie |” speak for you there. 1) | force an effectual system of Quarantine, although liberal in its amount, 
election, by whom, in consequence, we une .tent represented—who baie b In the opinion which T have most unwillingly felt it to be my duty to | bas nevertheless proved inadequate to it. Bat the excess has not been 
strangers to our condition and Laeai. und dean attempt ‘to dictate to | °*Press upon the tone of this address, I have endeavoured to soften every | so considerable as there was reason to apprehend from the prevalence of 
us would consequently apon their own principles the principles of their | (Pie, even to avoid any phrase, which might, through misconstiuetion, Asiatic Cholera Morbus in most parts of the Province, which rendered 
own existence as a legislative body, be tyranny pee th 4 hr Sa be injurious, by exciting erroneous impressions in the minds of certain | Necessary the creation of Boards of Health with their corresponding 

“Experience prevents us from deluding pele seg wlalt ahe te m ohn classes within this island, or elsewhere. U nder all the unexpected dis- | establishments, in addition to the eapensive establishment at Gross 
dispassionate and impartial result from the proceedings of an meuadiin courayement of this address, | shall continue speedily to pursue that | ile. ‘ . . 
of the Commons House in relation ta the West Indies, nor — we stran- | COU" which I consider for the benefit of the colony. [am grateful for | “T trust that the excess above alluded to will be provided for, with. 
gers to the fact that pledges are now being exacted frum candidates for eeats in| your ne age bd weve good feeling. Tamw iting to believe that the same liberality which prompted the original grant. , 
the new imperial parliament to vote, in respect of the colonves, according to *°'® parts of this address were not so cautionsly considered by the | I avail myself of this opportunity to suggest the expediency of 
popular dictation, and not after ample and patient examination. © | whole house, as perbaps might have been expected, on account of the | making provisions for the possible necessity for incurring further expense 
i This house has always declared that they will constantly and readily | importance it derives from its general diffusion as an appeal to the exe- | on the same account during the current year. . : ; 
adopt every measure for substantially benefitting the condition of the} S2''¥e: I trust, therefore, that your further proceedings will be more in|“ The accounts of the General Expenditare of the Province, during 
slave population, which our own local experience convinces us meaid| accordance with the spirit in which [ have first addressed you; but un- | the past year are in a forward state of preparation, and will, I trust, be 
really conduce to their welfare, and not injure those rights per’ property | der any posssible circumstances, | have the greatest reliance, that not) in reediness to be laid before you at the period prescribed by Legislative 
which our constituents were foreed by the British Government to only by the present eonsistency of the islaad, but by the inhabitants in Regulations. Should any delay take place in rendering these accounts 
acquire. | general, the motives of any act of my grrernment will be justly appre-| it is to be ascribed tothe great labour necessary in preparing the vo- 

“ By areference to the laws of Jamaica, your Excellency will perceive | ciated, so long as I am cheered and supported by the internal conviction | luminous and detailed statements required trom the Executive Branch ‘ 
that this island was spontaneously providing for the protection and civili- | that [have no other object than the promotion of the welfare of all of the Legislature of all its disbursements of Public Money. . gu 
zation of the slave, whilst the country which sold him tous was only eal- | classes of the community which his Majesty has committed to my| ‘An estimate of the expenses of the Civil Government for the ensuing wh 
culating the profits of the traffic. ee charge. : : _ | year framed according to the instructions of His Majesty's Government eal 

“Our sovereign has declared to us that his Majesty has observed with (This Message was referred toa Committee who made the following | will, in like manner, be laid before you. bu 
great satisfaction various provisions for the improvement of the condition oe r : : , Gentiomen of the Legislatece Council, ae 
of the slaves, which, as his Majesty has stated, originated entirely with | < Mr. Speaker, Your committee to whom was referred his Excellency’s | Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. ' ; dui 
the Colonial Legislature. ; | Speech at the opening of the Session, the Address of this house in an- | on eel rage rere hae BY rs test woe: ay Recntihataggrend oy the 

w y : B ss e€ AC establis so with ) "e ’ o 

~ The finances of the country have been so impoverished by the re- | 4 ¥ eh pide vie he Replys ceoommend je the henry 19 come te ne aa effectual ‘oem. of eonaendies. been but too fatally realized ; tur 
cent insurrection, that it will scarcely be possible to provide for the is- 5 R ! od The ' | ie h t ye with } imadversi f and the frightful disease the introduction of which it was the principal object of = 
land pay and subsistence of his Majesty’s garrison, and this house regrets | ,.. esolved, That this house observe wit regret the anima versions OF | that Actto prevent, has visited the Colony with a degree of violence of which po: 
that your Excellency has not as yet received from bis Majesty's Minis- | his Excellency the Governor on some parts of their Address, in answer | there are few examples on record, in other parts of the world. iit the 
ters ony ansiver to the humble Memorial to our Sovereign for relief in | to his Excellency s Speech at the opening of the Session. The house Happily that disease is now considered to have ceased to prevail epidemi- ’ 
this respect, but we do trast the reply to it will be dic dt " disavow any intention on their part to deviate from that tone of{concilia- cally in the Province ; but in the event of its re-appearanceyit may be presumed gat 

poe’ : reply to it will be dictated by a desire to | (i 4, which pervades his Exceilency’s speech. It was the most anxious | ‘at the experience acquired during its late visitation will, (if those establish 
show consideration for the effects of the late unfortunate revolution. | wich of ¢ | te son to tel of ih ‘cv their devoted attachment | ™¢ts are to be maintained) enable the several Boards of Health to improve sates 
“ Your Excellency may with confidence rely upon our aid in enacting wish of the house to express to his Excellency their devote achmen 


every measure which may be required to discourage seditions and in- 
flammatory language, of the evil effects of which the recent disastrous 
aad our present sufferings have furnished most melancholy proofs. 

“No endeavour of this house shall be wanting to unite all classes of 
our society ; and your Excellency may depend upon our zealous co-ope- 
ration in every effort directed to maintain the honour of our sovereign, 
and to promote the welfare of this island.” 

(To these remarks the Noble Earl made the following reply :—] 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

I return you my most sincere thanks for those portions of yous Address 

personal tu myself, in which yon express confidence in my character, 


and approbation of the first acts of my Government. These assurances 


acquire even additional value from their being shared, as you state them | 


to be, by all classes of your constituents. T have also heard with much 
satisfaction, that it is your intention to take measures for preserving in- 
violate the public faith, as well in relation to the garrison, as in @!l other 
prospects, so far as is compatible with that consideration for the distresses 
of our constituents, which it is your peculiar province to shew, and in 
which distresses | most truly sympathize. 

I wish that, consistently with my sense of duty, I could here close my 
reply, and refrain from expressing to you the extreme surprise—the deep 
u.s2Ppointment excited in tay mind by various sentiments, and by much 
of the general tone of your address. The Speech with which I thought 
fit to open your Session was one, which, there is none amonest you can 
doubt, wat conceived in the most conciliatory spirit; nor do I believe 
that any one has thought of accusing it of containing one word at 


variance with such aspirit. It broached no theory, it required no sacri- | 
fice. It announced, only for the present, a boon and a concession ; and | 


for the future, patient examination at home, and a determination on my 


art, to report faithfully and fully from hence: I kuow not therefore how 
it called forareply of so extraordinary and desultory a nature.—You 


state mutual forbearance and conciliation to be the principles by which | 


the Legislature of Jamaica has always been guided; I regret the thore 
that this day, when I thought [had least right to expect it, you should 
have shewn towards me thisexception of your general rnie.—Manvy of 
the topics you have introduced, I consider most inopportunely addressed 
to me on this occasion, and to them therefore, L hold it to be needless to 
make any reply. 

How far, for instance, you may consider it fitting, in the present state 
of society, to make a disclaimer of any cammunity of interest with the 
great body of West India proprietors, residing in England, is a question 


| to their Sovereign, and their high respect and personal consideration for 
| his Excellency as Governor of the island. The house, however, feel it | 
| imperative on them, and in accordance with former precedents, to de- | 
| clare, without meaning to offend or to infringe on the rights of others, | 
that it is their determination, as it is their duty, to maintain steadily the 
privileges and immunities which the free inhabitants of Jamaica are en- 
titled to in common with other British subjects; these are so well defined | 
| by law, and sanctioned by long usage, as notto be misteken. ‘The house | 
therefore rely with perfect confidence that whilst (hey confine them. | 
‘selves to the conscientious discharge of their duty, they will receive 
from the Representative of their Sovereign the most fr vorable construe: | 
tion of their acts and intentions which is due to them as legal and faith. 
ful subjects ; but this the house must protest on behalf of their constitu. | 
ents, as well as of themselves, against the doctrine stated by his Excel- 
lency as applicable to this Colony, which asserts as beyond dispute, the 
transcendant power of the Imperial Legis!ature, “ regulated only by its 
| own discretion, and limited only by restrictions they may themselves 

have imposed.” Such a doctrine is as subversive of the acknowledged 
| rights, as it is dangerous to the livesand properties of bis Majesty's faith- 
ful and loyal subjects of this island, who, although they acknowledge 
the supremacy of a common Sovereign over the whole empire, never | 
can admit such supremacy in one portion of his Majesty's subjects resi- | 
ding in the parent state, over another portion of their fellow subjects re- | 
| sident ni Jamaica.” 


LEGISLATURE OF LOWER CANADA. | 
Quebec, Thursday, Nov. 15.1532. | 
This day at two o'clock, his Excellency, Governor-in-Chief, opened | 
the Session with the following 
SPEECH:— 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 
| “Thave called you together at the period precisely corresponding 
with that of your last year’s meeting, being still under the impression | 
| that it is the best suited to the convenience of the majority of the Mem- | 
bers of the two Houses of the Provincial Parliament. 
“It is, besides, peculiarly desirable that the present Session should | 
commence at an early period, in order to afford sufficient time for bring. | 
ing to maturity such measures as were in progress at the close of the last | 
Session, and for taking up the consideration of such other measures asthe | 
| growing wealth and prosperity of the Province may suggest. 


|No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, 


on the regulations adopted by them. 

“IT should be guilty of injustice towards individuals composing, and connected 
with those establishments, especially the Gentlemen of the Medical profession, 
were I to pass over in silence the meritorious services performed by them, in the 
discharge of an arduous, important, and (in many imstances) an invidious duty. 
The nature of that duty being altogether new in this country, the performance of 
it was attended with many difficulties in the commencement—these have been 
gradually overcome through the united efforts of zeal and experience ; and I 
trust that the services to which I now allude will be duly appreciated by the pub- 
lic for whose benefit they were undertaken, 

“The gratuitous assistance rendered to the poorer classes of Society by the 
Medical Faculty throughout the Province is also entitled to warm commendation.’”? 

“ Beture I take leave of this subject, and close the present Address, I must not 
omit to offer the tribute of praise due in a quarter which | approach with senli- 
ments of the most profound respect: —You will, [am sure, have anticipated me 
when I add. that I here allude to the meritorious exertions of the Clergy in gene- 
ral, during that awful visitation which it has pleased Divine Providence to afflict 
this land. Inthat season of terror and dismay, when even to approach the dwetl- 
ings of those who were suffering under the influence of the prevailing disease, 
required with many persons an effort of the mind ; the ministers of Religion went 
courageously forth, and entered the abodes of disease, and death, were there to 
be found, day after day and night after night, bending over some devoted victim of 
the fatal malady; and, whilst inhaling the tainted breath that issued from his dis~ 
tempered frame, pouring words of comfort and consolation in his ear, and pre- 
paring his soul for its passage imto another state of existence. Such exalted in- 
stance of self devotion are far, very far, beyond the reach of any praise that I 
have the power to bestow; and I will therefore only add, that by their conduct 
during the late prevalence of disease in the Province, the Clergy in general, 
have acquired new claims upon the love, the gratitude, the veneration, and the 
confidence of the people committed to their spiritual care?” 








NITY SALOON, MILITARY AND CIVIC BALL.—Mr. and Mrs. Trust 
J have to announce to their friends, patrons, and the public, that their next 
Assembly will take place on Monday, the 3d Dec. On this oceasion the Com- 
mittee of the splendid Democratic Festival given ou Wednesday last, have kind- 


. 


ly allowed to remain, the Festoons, Banners, Pictures, &c., with which the Sa- 


loon was decorated in the most chaste and tasteful manner, by Messrs. Acker- 
man and Tureot, exhibiting acoup @eil (with the splendour of the City Sale on) 


unique in elegance and efiect. ‘The Orchestra, as usual, will be full and effective. 
Tickets to admit one Gentleman and Ladics, $1. [Dec 1. | 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Shipe. Masters | Days ofsailing from Days ofsailing from 
New York. Havre. 
Feb. 1, Jurel Oct. | Mar.20,July 20,Noy.20 
2.Charlemague, Robinson ss $0, ** 30, 1) Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
3, Havre, Deveyster,) ** 20, -* 20, '* 3 kt We kt *? 10 
1. Erie, J.Funk, (March).July 1,Nov.!; ''20 ‘’'20 7 20 
2. Albany. Hawkines.! ** 10,** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
S.HenrilV. J. Rockett, | ** 20, ** 20, «© @0) °'30° 710 77 10 





r 4 } 1. France, |E. Funk, {jAp’l 1,Aug.1 Dec. ! 90 *° 26 °° 20 
entirely between you and them, and on which I shall give no opinion far- “ The period having arrived for effecting a new adjustment of the pro-| 2. Sully, |W.W.Pell) ** 10, “* 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
ther than this: that when you make use of that distinction in protesting | portion to be paid to Upper Canada, of certain duties levied in this Pro-| 3. Francois Ist = |J.B. Pell. | ** 20, ** 20 ** . ot <4 ” rs ” MH 
your utter disregard and indifference with reenect to the proceedings of | vince, the Commissioners nominated on the part of the two Provinces 1. Rhone. |Methaws) \May Ry Some Jan ebloete’t taacd@ies. t 
the Parliamentary Committees, you might, in consistency, have recol-| respectively, under the provisions of the Act 3d Geo. 1V. Chap. 119, | S eoheuin lweiderholdt’ « 20. «* 90,** 90) *10 "710 °° 10 
lected, that the first of these enquiries, to which you state yourselves io | haverecently met and entered largely into the consideration of thatsub-| paxcagein the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
have been no party, was repeatedly pressed upon the Government, in 1 ject ; and although the discussion which ensued thereupon was conduct- | beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. th 
eonjunction with the West India body, by your own accredited Agent, | ed with no less cordiality, and good feeling, than with ability, and dili.| No.1. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. W 


with whom you are in constant communication, at the very moment too, 
— had vacated the Chair of your own house, in order that your 
most distinguished Member should, according to your own votes, “ em- 


| gence on both sides, Il am concerned at having to announce to you that 
| the Commissioners have separated without coming to any decision upon | 
| the important question entrusted to their management ; and having, more- | 


do, do: E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J. 
E. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, (Jousigncerat Havre, Pitray, Viel, aad Co. 





